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Wool Growing In Australia 


I do not know whether American 
Sheerpbreeders who interest them- 
selves in shows are much exercised 
over the question of feeding show 
sheep. 

In Australia for miany years it has 
been a very burning question which 
has done more than anything else to 
reduce sheep shows in this country to 
their present insignificant status. 

With the object of placing as far as 
possible all sheep on an equal footing, 
it has been found desirable to divide 


By R. H. HARROWELL 


obtain rich feed, so it is easy to see 
that sheep can be, in a sense artificially 
fed, yet be quite eligible for grass-fed 
sections, 

It is not an easy question to settle 
off hand, because breeders of all shades 
of opinion have a right to be heard. 
Looking at the matter in a broad light, 
it seems that it would be detrimental 
to our shows to define a _ grass-fed 
sheep as one fed on natural pastures 
only, for stud sheep are valuable, and 
the majority of breeders who do not 


sheep defined somewhat as follows: 
Sheep that are run out in the open, 
and fed on nothing better than grasses 
whether natural or raised by either cul- 
tivation or irrigation. From whichever 
point the question is viewed, the term 
“grass-fed” cannot be stretched so as 
to put the breeders who do not feed 
on irrigated plots and lucerne in the 
same position as those who do, and as 
the latter are in the majority, in the 
interests of our sheep shows, their 
claims should have the greatest con- 
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Winter Quarters of the Deseret Sheep Co., Near Nyssa, Oregon 


the exhibits into housed and grass-fed 
sections. Sheep that are housed can 
easily have equal treatment, and two 
housed rams compete under equal con- 
ditions. But such equality cannot be 
obtained in the grass-fed sections, be- 
Cause the seasons are so different in 
the various portions of the state, and 
a ram in the Riverina may be having 
altogether a better lot of grass than a 
tam on the New England, or vice 
versa Then, again, one breeder may 
put down artificial grasses or lucerne 
on which sheep naturally do better 
than on ordinary pasture. Then oth- 
ers irrigate grass and lucerne, and so 


believe in housing, believe in giving 
their sheep the best possible feed they 
can pick up in the open. Very few 
Merino stud breeders would care to 
rely on natural pastures, because if 
they did their sheep would be at the 
mercy of the vagaries of the season. 
If the definition of “grass-fed” was 
confined only to sheep run on natural 
pastures, unassisted by cultivation or 
irrigation the majority of breeders 
would be debarred from showing. 
This is a case where, in the interests 
of our shows, a choice has to be made 
between the majority and the minority. 
The majority would have grass-fed 


sideration. Good feeding does not 
necessarily mean pampering and strong 
constitutions are more likely to be 
reared under generous feeding than un- 
der hard conditions. 

Reviewing the question broadly, it is 
very necessary that a clear distinction 
should be made between what is neces- 
sary and judicious treatment and what 
is pampering. What is pampering? I 
should say it was a system of feeding 
and treatment which tends to show the 
fancy points of stud animals at their 
best, but which destroys their econom- 
ical value. What is judicious feed- 
ing? I should say that which gives the 
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stud stock the best that the farm or 
station can produce, provided that the 
animals’ usefulness is not thereby im- 
paired. 

In dealing with this subject, it is 
very necessary to bear in mind the fact 
that the various pure breeds of do- 
mestic stock, as they stand today are 
artificial animals. They have been de- 
veloped, by selection, into different 
animals to what nature originally in- 
tended them to be. The sheep have to 
carry far more wool and flesh, the cat- 
tle have to yield more flesh and milk 
and hide, and the horses have to pos- 
sess more speed, strength, or fancy 
points. This has all been achieved, as 
it were, by using Nature’s laws against 
herself, and it is not a bit surprising 
that she is on the alert to exact full 
penalty whenever openings occur. If 
the direction of man were to be re- 
leased, the whole achievement of gen- 
erations of uphill breeding would 
crumble away There would be a re- 
version of types that Nature intended, 
and commercial values would prac- 
tically disappear. Therefore, it is a 
logical deduction that, having built up 
types and breeds in the face of Nature, 
they should require something more in 
the way of feed and care than they 
would get in a natural way. The 
breeds have become more valuable; 
they are made as it were, to work 
harder for a living, and surely it is 
therefore not necessarily good manage- 
ment to leave them absolutely at the 
mercy of seasons. 

‘Now, confining the discussion to 
sheep, there are some breeders in Aus- 
tralia who assert that sheep that get 
anything in the way of food other than 
what they pick up on the natural pas- 
tures are pampered, and as pampered 
sheep are unquestionably liable to be 
deficient in constitution, the conclu- 
sion is that sheep so fed are weak con- 
stitutioned, or tending in that direc- 
tion. Now, does it follow that such is 
the case if conditions bordering on 
starvation or emaciation are the alter- 
native? If over-feeding can wreck the 
constitution of sheep, cannot the same 
be said in regard to underfeeding? 


Every breeder knows that if young 
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stock do not get a real good start in 
life their careers, especially as studs, 
are spoiled, if not ruined. Every 
breeder also knows that if sheep are to 
possess strong constitutions they must 
be well fed in their early days. Con- 
stitution is built up by supplying the 
necessary amount of nutriment, so if 
natural pasture is not available, does it 
materially affect the constitution of the 


sheep if the nutriment given be called 


lucerne, rape, or rye grass? Would the 
purposes of breeding for constitution 
be better served if the sheep were al- 
lowed to take pot luck? 


After all, a good deal of man’s 
point of view is influenced by his sit- 
uation, at least as far as this subject 
is concerned. If he has his stud flock 
on some good rich warm plain coun- 
try, in say, New South Wales, where 
natural pastures in normal seasons 
bring young stock on at a great rate, it 
is not surprising that he is strong ad- 
vocate of the purely natural pasture 
fed sheep. But if the same man were 
through force of circumstances to 
move to, say, Tasmania, and carry on 
stud breeding in the Midlands, would 
he be such a strong advocate of the 
natural pasture treatment? No; he 
would miss the warmth, the soil, and 
the herbage of the rich plains, and he 
would soon be looking round for some- 
thing to take their place. ‘Sooner or 
later, in spite of all his theories, he 
would go in for rape, turnips, English 
grasses, etc., and his sole object in do- 
ing so would be to supplement the de- 
fects of locality so that he could keep 
up the constitution of his sheep. He 
would feed these crops to his sheep 
simply to enable them to grow up 
strong and capable of developing their 
best. They would then be fit for use- 
ful work, whereas if they were starved 
and stunted their useffilness would be 
impaired. Therefore it seems logical 


to admit that all those sheep breeders © 


who in hard localities supplement local 
deficiencies by what is called artificial 
feeding (simply because it is not nat- 
ural pasture) are not necessarily pam- 
perous. They may produce hardy 
enough sheep, but they are hampered 
by their type when they breed for a 
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country over which totally different 
conditions prevail. 

It has not been proved that good 


feeding whatever may be the nature of 
the food, is pampering, unless it is car- 
ried beyond a certain point. If it goes 
beyond that point then trouble begins. 
If it impairs a sheep’s ability to feed 
on natural pastures, if it impairs its 
ability to withstand the effects of cli- 
mate, if it impairs its reproductiveness, 
then that is pampering pure and sim- 
ple, and no matter how the sheep may 
handle, such treatment should be con- 
demned. 


Thus it seems that the argument re- 
solves itself into this that it does not 
matter how one feeds, or what be the 
feed, provided that such feeding does 
not unfit the sheep for their utility 
work in the open. It is certainly log- 
ical to assume that breeders of stud 
stock may be hampered by their local- 
ity and conditions when breeding for 
country on which totally different con- 
ditions prevail 

Now in regard to British breeds of 
sheep the natural pasture theory can 
be carried too far, because to get the 
best results from British breeds, 
whether in the way of mutton or lamb, 
the more thorough the cultivation the 
ibetter the chances. To keep crossbred 
sheep up to the freezing works so as 
to insure as much regularity of sup- 
ply as possible, the natural grasses 
must be supplemented by such fodder 
crops as local conditions permit, so 
that feeding in such cases surely does 
not merit the censure that so deserv- 
edly applies to pampering. 





PRICES IN FRANCE 





In an interesting letter from Profes- 
sor Arnett, who is establishing farms 
and gardens, and dairies at the base 
hospitals in France for the Red Cross, 
he tells me that he has just been buy- 
ing stock for a five hundred acre farm. 
He paid $303 a head for draft horses 
weighing fourteen to fifteen hundred 
pounds and about eight years old, $200 
for dairy cows and $14.20 a head for 
sheep. 

Hf. C. GARDNIER. 
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Speaking particularly of Omaha and 
the territory that market serves, I ven- 
ture the prediction of a good market 
all through 1918 for everything wear- 
ing wool. That there will be an enor- 
mous demand for all kinds of meats 
needs no demonstration. With con- 
sumptive restriction removed the 
breeder and feeder will have a distinct 
advantage compared with their posi- 
tion during the past year. The lamb 
crop of 1917 encountered probably the 
most erratic market the trade has ever 
witnessed, due principally to artificial 
restrictions and under new and more 
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Lamb Trade Prospects 


By CHARLES A. MALLORY 


I believe that for years to come it will 
be of distinct advantage to the range 
breeder. 

The Westerner will welcome this ac- 
cesion to the ranks of the sheep breed- 
ers of the United States. By some it 
may be construed as an entering wedge 
to over-production and return to low 
prices, but no careful student of trade 
conditions will entertain such a theory. 
Every flock established east of the 
Missouri River means stability for the 
industry. 

For years past the sheep business 
has been isolated and on that account 


rangeman. It will insure a stable and - 
profitable market for breeding stock 
and stimulate consumption of lamb. 
Naturally we do not expect prices to 
continue at present levels, but the day 
has passed when lambs must be sold 
at less than cost of production. East- 
ern competition does not. necessarily 
mean over production. Since farm 
flocks disappeared our meat-eating 
population has increased three-fold and 
consumption possibilities have not even 
been scratched. The farm population 
east of the Missouri River could ab- 
sorb the product of several million 











favorable conditions we may expect a 
reasonable degree of stability. 

Of one thing we are assured; a 
healthy if not insatiable demand for 
breeding ewes of all ages, especially 
yearlings. The East is imbued with a 
determination to reinstate flocks and 
that process will be hampered only by 
inability to secure the necessary West- 
ern-bred stock, the fact being admitted 
that none other can be profitably used. 
In Iowa and Minnesota there is a min- 
iature furor over the sheep. Elsewhere 
in the East restocking will be on an 
extensive scale and there will be a de- 
mand outside the sphere of packer buy- 
ers for every ewe reaching the central 
markets this year. Such a trade will 
be a stout proper under the market and 


Ready For Docking In Washington 


has not received the consideration it 
deserved at the hands of federal law 
makers and executive officers of the 
government. With a powerful sheep 
interest in the cornbelt and Eastern 
states the rangeman will acquire .a 
powerful ally. Idaho, Iowa and II- 
linois lifting their voices in concert at 
Washington will be able to do some- 
thing for the sheepman that would 
have been impossible had the case been 
presented less forcibly. And when 
thousands of farmers are interested in 
sheep the politicians, ever on the alert 
to catch votes, will heed any remon- 
strance they register against restric- 
tive or unjust legislation. I regard re- 
habilitation of the sheep in the East 
as distinctly to the advantage of the 





lambs annually and probably will when 
that food supply is available and be- 
comes appreciated. 

Lamb as it is used in New York and 
Chicago is unknown in the smaller 
cities, the towns and villages, and in 
the economy of the future will-make 
good in a large measure the inevitable 
shortage in beef. 

I do not advise plunging. Some years 
ago a friend living on an Iowa farm 
bought 600 Western ewes on my ad- 
vice. Results were so gratifying that 
he increased the number tenfold and 
ran into a peck of trouble by permit- 
ting his enthusiasm to run away with 
his judgment. After scoring a heavy 
loss he got down to a sane policy and 
cleans up satisfactorily on his. farm 
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flock every year. Much of the disre- 
pute attached to the sheep business has 
been due to the practice of getting in 
on the high and out on the low spots. 
At present the market is admittedly 
high, but breeding ewes are doubtless 
worth the money as prospective pro- 
ductive conditions are unequal. Buy- 
ing last year’s ewe lambs at present 
prices is good judgment as the wool 
clip will almost pay carrying charges 
and the animal become acclimated be- 
fore reaching the bearing stage. If I 
may be permitted to give advice I 
would say to the farmers of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley not to spread unduly. 
By keeping within bounds they will 
avoid many possible kinds of trouble. 
In my judgment the man on a flat farm 
should keep out of the sheep business, 
except in the capacity of feeder. The 
hill farm owner cannot earn an easier 
dollar than by keeping an animal that 
pays running expenses with its jacket. 
Certainly no other species can do it. 
We should vigorously prosecute the 
campaign to educate the public to the 
value of lamb as a food. Teaching the 
farmer and the small town dweller in 
this respect will enormously increase 
consumption and aid in keeping prices 
at a profitable level. The next five 
years will undoubtedly witness ex- 
panding production and such a cam- 
paign would take care of the increase. 
Over much of the United States lamb 
as a food is comparatively unknown. 
Lamb feeders have lost some money 
during the past season but they are by 
no means disheartened although the 
experience is likely to imbue him with 
caution and 1917 prices for feeding 
stock may not be repeated. With the 
speculation eliminated, however, the 
breeder will get as good results as last 
year. It is probable that we will miss 
many of the new men at the game this 
season, but old timers who stayed out 
last fall in apprehension of vicissitude 
will return to market, especially if 
nature favors us with good corn and 
roughage crops. I am certain that Ne- 
braska and Iowa feeders will take as 
many Western lambs at the Omaha 
market as last season, but possibly at 
somewhat lower cost, the $17.50 and 
$18.50 trade of 1917 having left a bad 
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taste in the mouth. Omaha has in a 
few years become the chief market of 
the country for feeding sheep and 
lambs and will easily hold that posi- 
tion as it is the natural supply point 
for Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa, II- 
linois and Missouri. But a few years 
since this area, especially Iowa, han- 
dled few Western sheep or lambs, but 
the profitable nature of the business, 
especially when contrasted with that of 
handling cattle has given it a perman- 
ent footing. Western lambs can be 
utilized to harvest the corn crop econ- 
omically and fertilize the soil at one 
operation. This has made Iowa one of 
the chief lamb feeding states. This 
season Iowa suffered loss on its lamb 
crop, but it was spread among many 
handlers and nobody was badly hurt. 
Early Colorado lambs also lost money, 
but the March advance of $2 per cwt., 
put them in good position and at least 
part of the crop will make a profit. 

There will be more mature lambs 
this year than last, but the increase 
will not be considerable as the number 
of Western ewes that went into farm- 
ers hand was not large. Western flocks 
have wintered well and the percentage 
of lambs will be large provided condi- 
tions are favorable during the spring. 
The policy of keeping back young fe- 
males in the West has practically re- 
stored the decimation caused by the 
hard winter of 1916-17, but flocks in 
the trans-Missouri region at present 
are no larger than two years ago. We 
must realize in figuring on future wool 
and mutton production, however, that 
the Western flock is being confined to 
its natural habitat, and that whenever 
on the plains or the bench lands the 
settler can maintain a footing the pos- 
ition of the flock owner is no longer 
tenable. 

The wool prospect is hard to diag- 
nose. In Iowa 60 cents per pound is 
being bid but for several months past 


no trading has been done. It is evi- 


dent that the government does not in- 
tend to permit wildcat speculation in 
that commodity. 

There is much dissatisfaction with 
the market standing of the heavy fed 
lamb. Weight is not a handicap with 
grass lambs, but the winter finisher 
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has been somewhat severely penalized 
on the face of the returns, but he had 
had the distinct advantage of good 
gains and there can be no doubt that 
the big lamb is the best for the grower 
even though it seems illogical for the 
65 to 70-pound Mexican to realize &0c 
per cwt., more than prime northern- 
bred stock. The same thing is hap- 
pening in the hog market, however, 
and is attributable to popular demand 
for light cuts. The only possible rem- 
edy for this unsatisfactory condition is 
educating the consumer to the econ- 
omic value of the heavy carcass. 

The Western sheep industry is ad- 
justing itself to new conditions. The 
popular breeds of the future will be the 
Rambouillet, Hampshire and Shrop- 
shire. Getting too far away from the 
Merino basis involves a penalty and I 
believe much of the trouble Eastern 
farmers experience in breeding opera- 
tions could be avoided by the use of 
Rambouillet ewes. 





FROM MENDOCINO 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





The prospects look good for the 
sheepmen of this section. I have not 
marked, but think I can safely say that 
I will mark one hundred per cent. 
Lambing and bad weather are practi- 
cally over. It has been a warm, open 
winter, feed is growing and the sheep 
are in fine condition, all carrying a 
good fleece of wool. The three past 
winters have been very hard on the 
sheepmen of this section; they have 
had such heavy losses to stand, both 
in the old sheep and lambs. But the 
few men who have stayed with the 
sheep through bad years and high 
prices will make good this year. High 
prices have had more to do with men 
going out of the sheep business than 
bad weather and the coyote, which 
they have to fight practically all the 
year. Several years ago Mendocino 
county had over a million sheep; to- 
day it has not over sixty thousand, if 
that. But talk seems to be in favor 
of sheep if they can be found to buy. 

H. A. SINGLEY, California. 





Be sure and pay your dues for 1918. 
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Pure 


Values of purebred sheep have not 
appreciated to the same extent as com- 
mercial stock during the past year, but 
it has been a profitable season for the 
breeder and the 1918 prospect is en- 
couraging. Imports were small, but of 
a character that will work improve- 
ment on the flocks of this country. 
Among the notable events of the year 
in purebred circles was the Salt Lake 
City auction sale. That institvtion fills 
a want and will be as permanent as 
the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion. It demonstrated this year that 
the commercial breeder is willing to 
pay good prices for stock rams with 
merit. Never before in this country did 
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Bred Sheep Prosperity 


By FRANK W. HARDING 


people who might not otherwise do 
anything along improvement lines. A 
good sale in any part of the country 
exerts a beneficial influence. 

Under present conditions exporting 
on a large scale is impossible. Both 
insurance and ocean rates have 
doubled. This year we paid 10 per cent 
insurance, the added war risk being 
about 6 per cent. In December Anoka 
Farms, Waukesha, Wisconsin, re- 
ceived 137 head, 27 rams and 110 ewes, 
secured at the Shropshire dispersion 
sale of the notable Montford flock of T. 
S. Minton, Shrewsbury, England. In 
addition to this purchase Anoka Farms 
imported 600 head of English-bred 


could also take some of our improved 
stock, the principle of interchange al- 
ways holding good. Quality of the 
purebred flocks of the United States 
will compare favorably with that of 
any country, although this generalized 
statement does not include old estab- 
lished ram breeding stocks in Great 
Britain where the task of improvement 
has been carried on without interrup- 
tion for several generations. On this 
side, however, we are doing construc- 
tive breeding, a process that requires 
time and in its evolution will fix the 
advantageous habitat of certain breeds 
under conditions most favorable to 
them. 
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Shropshires, Grand Champion Car Fat Lambs, Denver, Colorado, Bred by A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho 


as many rams sell above $100 as on 
that occasion. Such a sale brings out 
the standing of the various breeds as 
regards adaptability for range pur- 
poses, results showing that Cotswolds, 
Hampshires and Rambouillets are 
foremost in appreciation. The Salt 
Lake sale affords the Western flock 
owner an opportunity to get fresh 
blood without going far afield in search 
of it. The ewes included in the sale 
furnished good material for foundation 
flocks. The North Yakima sale was 
another step in the right direction, al- 
though the offering there was not up 
to the standard at Salt Lake City. 
These Western sales are accessible to 
the rangeman and afford a means of 
distributing registered stock among 


Shropshires and Cotswolds. Walnut 
Hall of Kentucky brought over 90 
Hampshires and H. L. Finch of Idaho, 
about 100 Hampshires, Lincolns and 
Cotswolds. 

As in the case of cattle values of 
purebred sheep have not kept pace 
with the rapid advance in commercial 
stock, but this is merely in accordance 
with the rule, commercial values being 
subject to more violent fluctuations 
than in the case of registered stock. 
The seed stock of the country is in 
good condition and its annual increase 
will be ample for all reasonable re- 
quirements, but I do not believe the 
time will ever come when it will not be 
advantageous to fetch new blood 
across the Atlantic. Other countries 


We find the Shropshire gaining pop- 
ularity in the East as it shears a fair 
fleece and is well adapted to small 
flocks, while Western conditions fur- 
nish scope for the Hampshire and Cots- 
wold in addition to the Shropshire. As 
time works along each will find its own 
sphere of usefulness, which will change 
as conditions change. Present distri- 
bution will probably not always be 
equitable. Pastoral regions develop 
agriculture and diversified farming 
supplants agriculture. 

Present and prospective prices of 
wool are exerting a stimulating influ- 
ence on the fine-wool breeds, such as 
Rambouillets and Delaines ,and breed- 
ers of that stock are experiencing the 
most active demand and _ broadest 
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market they have ever had in this 
country. The wool situation together 
with the herding qualities of the fine- 
wool breeds works distinctly to their 
advantage as the grower is assured a 
profit on the wool end of his business 
that was not possible a few years ago, 

During 1917 a large number of 
American-bred rams adapted to cross 
breeding has sold at $40 to $75 per 
head, while those suited to heading 
ipure-bred flocks have readily realized 
$75 to $200. There have been notable 
exceptions, especially at the Salt Lake 
sale, where four figures were used to 
record values of Hampshires and Ram- 
bouillets. In the East a furore over 
sheep raising has made a market for a 
large number of pure-bred rams, but 
many commercial ventures are being 
jeopardized by the use of animals that 
are “just bucks,” bought at the stock 
yards without regard to quality. The 
use of such rams renders impossible 
anything like maximum production of 
wool or mutton, either as to quality 
or quantity. After a man has invested 
the money necessary to secure a 
decent ewe under present conditions, 
it is short-sighted policy to use scrub, 
or even good grade rams. Much of the 
failure in raising native lambs is due 
to this. A ram spreads himself among 
50 ewes and average cost per lamb is 
small. A $10 buck is the poorest in- 


vestment the sheep breeder can make: 


and his use does not conserve the abil- 
ity of the ewe to produce either wool 
or mutton. There have been enough 
ewes bought this year to warrant a 
clean-up of all the pure-bred rams and 
ram lambs in the country. While ad- 
vocating raising more sheep it will be 
well not to ignore the advisability of 
growing better ones. 


The 1918 prospect warrants opti- 


mism. Both wool and lambs are com-- 


manding unprecedented prices with 
certainty of continuance of present de- 
mand. Thousands of new people have 
gone into the business and if breeding 
stock had been available other thou- 


sands would have made a start. Dis- 


tribution has been over a large area, 
showing that interest in sheep is gen- 
The corn belt states have all 


eral. 
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been free purchasers and the South, 
particularly Oklahoma, is taking to 
sheep. This distribution may exert a 
repressing influence on increase as 
more lambs would have been certain if 
the original flocks had been held in- 
tact, and not split up, maximum re- 
sults always being attained when 
breeding stock is in experienced hands. 
There is a distinct advantage in dis- 
tribution, however, as it arouses inter- 
est and increases trade volume, espec- 
cially if prices continue remunerative. 
Not all these new ventures will suc- 
ceed, but the majority may be expect- 
ed to attain a permanent basis. 

Next year’s crop of registered lambs 
will be no larger than that of 1917, and 
a stable market may be safely pre- 
dicted, but demand for rams will cre- 
ate an opportunity for the rangeman 
with a well-graded flock to cut out a 
larger percentage of his ram lambs for 
breeding trade. The problem of sup- 
ply and demand thus operates to work 
out its own solution, whenever produc- 
tion is below market requirements. 
Western lambs dropped before April 
will be ready for service by December, 
and it is likely that thousands will be 
used for economy purposes, but the 
buyer should always bear in mind that 
no grade lamb, regardless of confor- 
mation and general appearance, will 
produce the same results as a pure- 
bred. A high market for properly con- 
ditioned breeding stock is likely to be 
the sequence of costly feed which al- 
ways has a tendency to lessen num- 
bers. 

While considerable skepticism ex- 
ists as to the permanency of the new 
native sheep industry east of the Mis- 
souri River, I believe it has a future 


that means much to the pure-bred 
business. Last year we bought 200 
Western ewes and bred them at 


Anoka Farms, using pure-bred Hamp- 
shire and Cotswold rams. We have 
cleaned up on the transaction recently 
at a profit of approximately $2,500. Our 
lambs averaged $17 at Chicago and the 
ewes, $10 per hundredweight. We 
raised 112 per cent of lambs, but did 
not accomplish that result by haphaz- 
ard methods, the experiment, if such it 
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may be called, having been in the 
hands of an experienced man. We have 
bought another band of ewes, three to 
four years old, costing $13 per hun- 
dredweight, and will endeavor to re- 
peat as to production if not in a finan- 
cial way. The man who raises a good 
lamb for years to come will not in my 
judgment have reason to complain 
when the animal goes to market. 





WILL SHEAR IN MONTANA 





I enclose a report of the first meet- 
ing of the Ingomar Shearing Company. 
We expect to shear about 75,000 sheep 
at Ingomar, Montana, this season. At 
our next quarterly meeting I intend to 
take up the matter of getting all the 
wool growers of the company that are 
not members of the National Wool 
Growers Association to become mem- 
bers, and hope to send you a list of 
several who wish to join the associa- 
tion. 

A meeting of the Ingomar Shearing 
Company, successors to S. Blackley, 
was held by the local wool growers at 
Ingomar, Montana, February 25. Or- 
ganization was effected under the state 
law and business matters generally dis- 
cussed. The following officers were 
elected to serve during 1918: Presi- 
dent, Gunner Lende; vice president, 
John Bell; secretary, E. W. Wayman; 
treasurer, Theodore Birkrem. Board 


‘of directors was elected as follows: 


Mikkel Hallanger, John Bell, Sever 
Hagen, Gunner Lende and E. W. Way- 
man. 

Arrangements have been made to 
have the large plant remodeled and put 
in first class condition, ready to begin 
shearing June 9. A _ resolution was 
passed making the secretary of the 
company booking agent for 1918. 

BE. W. WAYMAN. 





GOOD LAMBING IN OREGON 





We are having fine luck in the Val- 
ley lambing. I have 120 ewes—94 
have lambed and out of the 94 have 35 
pairs of twins. Have lost eight lambs. 
Others say they are having luck. 

W. H. KINCART, Oregon. 
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The Great Basin Experiment Station 


The business of raising livestock is 
one of the largest and most important 
industries in the United States today. 
Extensive as this industry is, under 
the present turbulent conditions when 
the commodities of the United States 
as well as her numerous Allies are so 
dependent upon it, every possible ef- 
fort must be made to increase our 
meat, wool, leather and dairy products 
to the utmost, consistent with sound 
business principles. Certainly the 
stockman and the farmer have re- 
sponded to the call for increased live- 


certain 


By ARTHUR W. SAMPSON, DIRECTOR 


roughages and _ by-products 
which were formerly thought to be of 
little or no value as feed by many of 
the livestock growers. 

Early in the administration of the 
millions of acres of choice grazing 
lands within the boundaries of our Na- 
tional Forests, numerous intricate and 
difficult problems were encountered in 
building up badly overgrazed areas for 
the use of the stockman; efforts were 
made ¢o protect him from heavy finan- 
cial losses due to the presence of poi- 
sonous plants; and observations were 


well as numerous problems of general 
application, had to be carefully investi- 
gated. 

Owing to the limited number of of- 
ficers originally provided to administer 
the Forests and look after the interests 
of the public, it was not possible to fol- 
low out all lines in need of investiga- 
tion to a point of unquestionable con- 
clusions. Later, however, when the ad- 
ministrative organizations was well 
perfected, and the problems in need of 
solution became more numerous and 
complicated, scientifically trained men 
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Fig. 4. A ten-acre area near the main Experiment Station Site, largely denuded of vegetation, where detailed studies on erosion are 


being carried out. 


stock production in a way of which 
they may well be proud, but there is 
still need for appreciable expansion. 
Long before the United States ac- 
cepter Germany’s challenge to shoulder 
the musket there was a shortage in 
this country of meat, leather, wool and 
other animal products. This shortage 
led to investigations of varied character 
by Federal and State officers, as well 
as by private individuals, and involved 
a study of livestock production both 
under range and farm conditions. 
These studies resulted in~-stimulating 
greater interest in the raising of live- 
stock and tended to put to greater use 


sediment (about 25 tons) was washed down 


made to aid the stockman in improv- 
ing his methods of handling stock on 
the range, etc., as well as in determin- 
ing the best means of protecting young 
stands of timber and important water- 
sheds from injury due to injudicious 
methods of grazing stock. It has al- 
ways been, as it is today, the object of 
the Forest Service to put the National 
Forest lands to the greatest possible 
economic use consistent with the wel- 
fare of the Forest resources in general. 
In order to carry out this policy intelli- 
gently and with the best ultimate re- 
sults for everybody concerned, it was 
soon found that a great many local, as 


From this area .70 inches of rain, which fell in 55 minutes, 716 cubic feet of air-dry 


were added to the force whose exclu- 
sive business it was to solve problems 
of such character as to be of value to 
the users of the Forest, as well as to 
the Forest Officers administering the 
lands. These investigators, because of 
their keen appreciation of the prob- 
lems in need of solution, and their con- 
tinued devotion to their work, soon 
created a permanent place for them- 
selves in the Forestry organization. 
Away back in 1907 the Branch of 
Grazing of the Forest Service, being 
confronted at that time with a large 
number of fundamental range prob- 
lems, undertook to investigate in a 
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highly scientific but practical way the 
problems concerning which the stock- 
man and forester desired information. 
Between 1907 and 1912 the range 
studies were conducted on a broad, 
rather than intensive scale, and it was 
not until definite methods of attacking 
the various problems had been de- 
veloped that a Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion ,the chief aim of which was to 
work out to a logical and definite con- 
clusion various fundamental range 
problems, was created. 

While there are six Forest Experi- 
ment ‘Stations in existence, all of 
which are located in the West, the 
Great Basin Station in Central Utah is 
an innovation in that it is the only one 
that represents the extensive grazing 
interests on our National Forests. In 
addition to the range studies under 
way of solution at the Utah Station, 
however, investigation of a somewhat 
general but extensive character are be- 
ing carried out on several of the Na- 
tional Forests by men especially quali- 
fied for such work. 

The Great Basin Experiment Sta- 
tion, the main building site of which is 
nestled in the rugged mountains at an 
elevation of 8,700 feet, is located on the 
Manti National Forest eight miles (in 
an air line) east of Ephraim, Utah, 
in the heart of a great livestock region. 
District 4 of the Forest Service, 
which embraces Utah, the southern 
half of Idaho, Western Wyoming, 
and the greater part of Nevada, as 
a whole enjoys the most intensive 
use of the National Forests of any Dis- 
trict in the United States. In the 
amount of business transacted along 
grazing lines it easily leads, and of the 
total number of grazing permits issued 


in the various States in which the Na- 


tional Forests afford grazing, approxi- 
mately 40 per cent are in District 4. 
Utah alone enjoys over 25 per cent of 
the total number of permits issued in 
the United States. From this fact, 
however, it must not be assumed that 
Utah carries one-fourth of the total 
number of stock grazed on the Na- 
tional Forests, for individual herds 
elsewhere are in many instances much 
larger, but it means that more people 
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use the National Forests in Utah than 
in any Other state. These facts imply 
that there are as many, if not more, 
important grazing problems in need of 
solution in this vast livestock breeding 
ground as in any place that might be 
selected, and hence the location of the 
Utah Experiment Station in this re- 
gion, 

In the pursuit of the solution of 
various range problems the writer has 
found that the aggressive stockman 
does not share in the mischevious fal- 
lacy that “to know the cause of things 
is to lessen one’s interest in them,” and 
hence I shall discuss very briefly a few 
of the more important problems with 
which the Great Basin Station is con- 
cerned, and the principles underlying 
their solution. 

Poison Plant Eradication.—Among 
the investigations is one to determine 
the most practical and efficient meth- 
ods of eradicating poisonous plants 
from, the range. The study has thus 
far been confined chiefly to tall lark- 
spur, which is probably responsible for 
90 per cent of the cattle poisoned on 
National Forest range, and to death 
camas, one of the most dreaded sheep 
poisons. Two methods of eradication 
are under trial (1) grubbing out the 
roots to a depth of from 5 to 9 inches, 
and (2) cutting the plants at the sur- 
face of the ground with scythe, mower 
or other suitable tool, depending on 
the character of the area. The grub- 
bing of plants like the tall larkspur, 
which characteristically occurs in more 
or less dense, isolated patches, is prac- 
ticable on cattle range where heavy 
losses occur. If the roots are removed 
several inches below the surface of the 
ground they fail to send up subsequent 
sprouts, and almost complete eradica- 
tion is obtained. (See Farmer’s Bull. 
8256). Cutting the plants at the sur- 
face of the ground during the main 
growing season also gives promise of 
practical results, but this method has 
not yet carried to a point to which it 
can be definitely recommended. The 
iphysiological principle upon which the 
cutting experiment is based is that by 
depriving the plants of their laboratory 


facilities—the leaves—by means of 
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which plant food is manufactured, the 
plants will sooner or later be killed by 
starvation. Microscopic examinations 
of the food storage tissues in the roots 
have shown that at the end of the 
growing season the nutrient reserve 
food material is seriously deficient af- 
ter cutting the tops off twice in a sin- 
gle season. Many of the’ specimens 
thus treated die at the end of the first 
season following the cuttings; others 
are more persistent. 

Where the poisonous plants occur in 
scattered stands over the range it will 
not be practicable, of course, to at- 
tempt to eradicate them by grubbing 
or by cutting. Everybody knows that 
certain aggressive plants, if given a 
foothold, will crowd out others. This 
phenomenon can be largely controiled 
according to t he time in the season at 
which the forage is grazed, and hence 
the principle method of eliminating 
scattered stands of poisonous plants 
will probably be that of fostering the 
establishment of the desirable species 
and at the same time working out the 
destruction of the undesirable or objec- 
tionable kinds. In popular terms, it 
will be a battle royal of the plants. 
with the choice forage species pitted 
against the poisonous ones. 

Natural Reseeding.—Owing to the 


prevalence of overgrazed ranges 


. brought about before the lands were 


included in the National Forests ,and 
the urgent call by stockmen for im- 
provement in the carrying capacity of 
the lands, more careful study has prob- 
ably been given this preeminent prob- 
lem than any other. The results ob- 
tained, however, are most gratifying as 
methods are now at hand whereby the 
range can be brought back to its pris- 
tine condition without the loss of a 
single season“s forage crop during the 
period required for the revegetation. 
This harmonization of the requirements 
of the native range plants and success- 
ful livestock management provides that 
grazing be deferred on the portion of 
the range most in need of reseeding 
until after the seed crop of the most 
important species has ripened and 
dropped. In general, it is found that 
approximately one-fourth of the graz- 
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ing season in the case of the high sum- 
mer ranges remains after the important 
forage plants have matured their seed. 
Accordingly, an area equivalent to one- 
fourth of the carrying capacity allotted 
may be deferred each year until after 
seed maturity for reseeding purposes. 
After a full forage stand has been es- 
tablished another portion of the allot- 
ment may be selected for deferred 
grazing, this plan being continued un- 
til the entire area is revegetated. After 
that, in order to maintain a full forage 
cover, it is only necessary to rotate the 
deferred grazing system on each por- 
tion of the allotment in order to give 
the plants an opportunity to produce 
an occasional seed crop. The applica- 
tion of these principles have worked 
out remarkably well wherever applied 
on the National Forest ranges. 

Plants as Indicators of Range Con- 
ditions.—A study of a most fundamen- 
tal character, and one that is sure to 
be heralded with enthusiasm by stock- 
men, is the ability to recognize wheth- 
er the range is improving, merely hold- 
ing its own, or depreciating in produc- 
tivity, and its management require- 
ments to insure improvement. These 
facts can now be judged by the char- 
acter of the vegetation which the 
range supports, and the extent to 
which certain plants are becoming es- 
tablished at the expense of others. 





Just as certain kinds of plants occur 
on alkaline soils and others on soils 
that are acid or sour, so certain species 
occur on lands depleted in varying 
degrees of seriousness. The study 
has been carried to a point to which 
it is now possible to classify the more 
important local plant species as “in- 
dictors” of the soil and range condi- 
tions, and to use as a measuring stick 
the character of the vegetation which 
is gaining dominion over the soil in 
judging when it is advisable to crop 
the lands, how closely to utilize the 
forage, and just what system of man- 
agement should be adopted. 

Management of Eroded Lands.— 
When one stops to consider the enor- 
mous loss every year of private and 
public property that from 
erosion,‘or the carrying away of the 


results 
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soil and its plant food through the ac- 
tion of the elements, it is at once ap- 
parent that all reasonable measures 
should be taken to safeguard such loss. 
Not only are the mountain grazing 
lands seriously injured by continued 
erosion, but the value of the water- 
shed, of which the eroded area is a 
part, is also greatly impaired and the 
steamflow upon which the irrigation 
farmer is dependent becomes treach- 
erous and intermittent, a condition 
which is immediately reflected in de- 
creased crop production, 
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carried down from each rainstorm is 
caught and accurately measured. A 
view of one of these areas is shown in 
Fig. 4. It is surprising how much soil 
is carried down from these 10-acre 
areas in a season, especially after the 
herbage has been grazed. From a 
single storm of .70 inches, which fell 
in 55 minutes, for example, there was 
washed down 7169 cubic feet of air- 
dry sediment, or approximately 25 tons. 
Is it surprising then that plants fail to 
establish themselves permanently on 
such lands? One of the main purposes 








Fig. 5. 





View or portion of Nursery where various cultivated and introduced 


grasses and other forage plants are being tried out preliminary 
to introducing them on the range. 


For the purpose of determining suit- 
able methods of managing grazing on 
seriously eroding lands with a view of 
their improvement, two watersheds, 
each 10 acres in area and as similar in 
general character as could be found, 
were selected for the detailed study. 
These areas are located three miles 
east of the Experiment Station at an 
elevation of 10,000 feet. The areas are 
fenced against stock so that the graz- 
ing is under perfect control. At their 
lowest drainage points areas are pro- 
vided with sediment settling tanks and 
weirs. Here the sediment and water 


of the Great Basin Station is to de- 
velop methods to prevent continued 
devastation of the grazing lands and 
watersheds by erosion. 





IDAHO SHEEP PRICES 


Several bands of ewes have changed 
hands in Idaho recently at different 
prices. A band of ewes with March 
lambs sold with the wool on at $17.50 
for the ewes and $7.50 for the lambs. 
Yearling ewes are quoted at $15 shorn, 
but not many are reported sold. 
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Boston Wool Market 


Rapid strides have been made in re- 
cent weeks in cleaning up the Terri- 
tory wool stocks remaining in this 
market, and the end of March finds 
less wool of this description in stock, 
the experts say, then at this season 
for years. Leading houses have prac- 
tically nothing to offer, certainly noth- 
ing worthy of being described as even 
a “fair selection.” Recent sales have 
been mainly from the holdings of two 
concerns, one being entirely on con- 
signment and the other owning its 
wools outright. The American Woolen 
Co. is said to have 


By Our Boston Correspondent 


centive to the leading interest to 
gather in such substantial lots of Ter- 
ritory wool as were still to be found 
in this market. Only those in close 
touch with the situation really know 
the extent of the handicaps under 
which the wool and wool manufactur- 
ing trades have been laboring during 
recent months. 

Many cases might be cited to show 
how great has been the trouble, but a 
few may be considered as typical, and 
will prove that the actual position of 
the wool has been of prime importance 


is moved at the rate of a mile an hour, 
the receiver of this last lot figured that 
it was moved at the rate of a mile in 
seven hours. 

Similar delays have been noted 
wherever wool has been shipped from 
Western points to the Boston market. 
These delays, and the conditions which 
created them, still existing, are giving 
the wool trade cause for many anxiots 
hours, and promise to bea source of 
endless complication in’ the ‘coming 
months. There is still’ much ° wool 
scattered through the fleece wool sec- 

tions and west of 





secured the bulk 
of these wools, 
though this fact 
has not been ex- 
ploited by those in 
authority. Only a 
small advance in 
prices has fol- 
lowed this move- 
ment, the cost to 
the manufacturer 
being about as re- 
cently noted, what 
stiffening in val- 
ues has been ac- 
complished, hav- 
ing been mainly 
coincident with 
the announcement 
that the govern- 
ment would exer- 
cise the import license options on cer- 
tain grades of foreign wool. 





It cannot be denied that market condi- 
tions are far from satisfactory, and that 
there appears to be very little chance 
of improvement in the factors now op- 
erative. Two things stand out in any 
fair review of the situation as being re- 
sponsible in the main for present con- 
ditions. These are the interference of 
the government in the importation of 
foreign wools and the difficult traffic 
conditions which promise to be an ad- 
verse factor of great importance in the 
securing of a further supply of wool. 
In fact, it is maintained that this lat- 
ter feature has been a powerful in- 
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in determining its attractiveness to 
manufacturers. One recent case has 
come to light, where a concern sold a 
big lot of wool to a Philadelphia man- 
ufacturer over two months ago, but as 
the wool was stored in Chicago, and 
the shipper has not yet been able to se- 
cure the necessary cars, the wool has 
not yet been shipped. Nor does the 
securing of cars and the shipment‘of 
the wool insure delivery. One carload 
of wool was delivered in Boston in 
February which was shipped from a 
town in Ohio in October. Responding 
to the statement made by a railroad 
man that the average freight shipment 


the Mississippi 
River, but it jis 
practically impos- 
sible to get it to 
market. Hence, 
far-sighted manu- 
facturers have 
made haste to 
corral such lots of 
desirable wool as 
might be on sale 
here, even the fine 
and fine medium 
grades, which for 
a time were neg- 
lected. 

Similar consid- 
erations are pre- 
dicted as likely to 
be a big factor in 
keeping down speculation in Territory 
wools this year. Money is scarce and 
high, and not likely to go much lower 
while the government is such a large 
borrower. Therefore, buyers are likely 
to hesitate before plunging in and buy- 
ing wool freely at top prices, with the 
possibility that they may have to wait 
months before getting it to market. 
With wool selling on the present high 
basis, the carrying charges become of 
immense importance. How important, 
is shown by latest estimates of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, which give the average value 
per scoured pound in the Boston mar- 


ket in 1917 at $1.48 for fleece wool and 
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$1.50 for pulled wool. This compares 
with about 4314 cents, the average in 
1913, the year before the war begun. 
The estimates indicate 128,271,055 
pounds as the scoured content of the 
clip of 1917, valued at $190,759,672. 

High prices, however, are not the 
only deterrent now operative in chill- 
ing whatever speculative fever may re- 
main in the wool trade. Government 
interference with trade is a constant 
menace, even to those who would glad- 
ly do everything in their power to aid 
the War Department in the outfitting 
of the National Army. There is a limit, 
however, beyond which private capital 
cannot go, and that limit is quickly 
reached when business houses are pen- 
alized for doing what everyone agrees 
was necessary to be done. 

While General Goethals has already 
officially announced that “it is not the 
intention of the Quartermaster’s Corps, 
War Department, to interfere in the 
marketing of this year’s domestic 
clip,” it is well understood that this is 
by no means a fixed policy of the gov- 
ernment, or at least that it cannot be 
reversed over night if the interests of 
the army seem to demand such action. 
Wool men are being treated to an il- 
luminating example of the results that 
would naturally follow such action, in 
the losses being sustained by the trade 
under the current exercise by the 
Quarmaster’s Corps of the options 
guaranteed in all recent import li- 
censes. Best available estimates in- 
dicate that fully 50,000 bales, or ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 pounds of South 
American wool will be subject to these 
options, and that the grades at pres- 
ent being taken by the government 
will foot up to 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 
pounds. 

Not all the wools taken will show a 
loss to the importer, but some will 
have to be turned over at a very small 
loss. Certain manufacturers are to be 
favored in the reallotment of the wools 
taken, while others, and certain dealers 
as well, will lose heavily. Meanwhile, 
trading with South America has been 
entirely cut off. Practically nothing 
has been done in River Plate markets 
since February 28, when General 
Goethals announced the intention of 
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the Quartermaster’s Corps to exercise 
the government’s options. Occasion- 
ally a manufacturer has had the cour- 
age to buy a little lot of wool of a 
grade not now being taken by the gov- 
ernment, but such transactions have 
been small and scattering. So little in- 
terest has been shown here that im- 
porting brokers have stopped the ca- 
bled offers that were formerly coming 
freely, on the ground that such cabling 
was a useless expense. 

According to Wool Administrator 
Charles J. Nichols, the end of March 
saw over 13,000 bales classified for ex- 
amination, and the work of valuation 
of the greasy wools was being carried 
forward steadily. Payment is being 
made promptly for all the wools taken, 
the procedure in this particular being 
a repetition of that which gave so 
much satisfaction last summer, when 
the Committee on Wool Supply was 
actively buying wool for the govern- 
ment. Early attention to the work of 
reallotment of these wools is prom- 
ised, but the actual regulations have 
not yet been formulated. While these 
operations have been going on, the 
wools bought last summer have been 
allotted to manufacturers having gov- 
ernment contracts, practically every- 
thing of this nature having been sold. 

Two more series in the Australian 
wool auctions have been held during 
the past month, and contrary to ex- 
pectations, considerable strength has 
been shown in values. Best combing 
Geelong and Melbourne wools have 
sold well up to the level of the first 
series and average combing and cloth- 
ing wools sold on a basis 5 to 7% per 
cent above the February series. At 
the same time what were considered 
extremely high prices, quality consid- 
ered, were realized at both the fourth 
and fifth series for scoured and off 
wools. At the latter series, March 27 
and 28, the last of the choice combing 
wools were sold, and consequently at 
the closing series, April 17 and 18, the 
selection will be much less attractive. 
Yet the trade already predicts a con- 
tinuation of the high prices. 

Reasons for this are not far to seek. 
By special arrangement between the 
governments of Great Britain and the 
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United States these offerings of Aus- 
tralian wool were specifically exempted 
from the option provisions of the 
United States import licenses. These 
will be the last foreign wools open to 
free bidding from the trade that are 
not subject of these options, hence the 
eagerness shown by both dealers and 
manufacturers. As a matter of fact, 
most of the wools in the latest sales 
have been secured by manufacturers, 
the choice combing wools generally 
selling on a basis too high to promise a 
profitable turnover in the trade. 


For a time in late January and Feb- 
ruary it appeared as though these Aus- 
tralian auctions were a serious depress- 
ing factor, especially as regards the 
marketing of the remainder of the do- 
mestic clip, but the exercise of the 
government’s option changed the sit- 
uation to such an extent that there 
was considerable eagerness to secure 
lots of wool that were not liable to be 
taken over for Army purposes. The 
same considerations have _ recently 
brought the trade to look with more 
approval on the current offerings of 
Cape wools, both combing and cloth- 
ing, and have caused a moderate rally 
from the low point in scoured clothing 
wools. 


Recent sales of these wools have 
been made on the basis of $1.65 to 
$1.70 for good combing Capes, $1.60 to 
$1.65 for French combing, $1.50 for 
choice greasy clothing Capes and $1.40 
to $1.45 for scoured clothing. Buenos 
‘Aires crossbreds have sold recently at 
77 to 78 cents for 4s, with some hold- 
ers asking as high as 80 cents, the at- 
tarctiveness of this grade depending 
upon possible immunity from official 
taking over. Lincolns have sold at 70 
to 71 cents and 3s at 80 to 82 cents. 
Montevideo and Concordia fine cross- 
breds are selling at 88 to 92 cents, 
which is a substantial advance for the 
month. 


While Territories have been making 
substantial progress in the way of be- 
ing sold down to the bare boards, 
fleeces have been on the whole rather 
quiet, though current stocks, especially 
of the best Ohio clips, are limited in 
volume and confined to a few houses. 
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Saiecs Of these wools for the month 
have included a good-sized lot of Ohio 
quarter blood combing at 77 cents; 
30,000 pounds Ohio fine unwashed de- 
laine at 73% cents; 50,000 pounds Ohio 
three-eighths blood combing at 76 
10,000 pounds Ohio three- 
eighths blood baby combing at 72 
cents; a good sized lot of Ohio half- 
blood baby combing at 72 cents; 100,- 
000 pounds semi-bright Minnesota 
wool, quarter-blood and three-eighths 
blood grades, at 70 cents; good-sized 
lots of Ohio medium clothing at 71 
cents, and fine unwashed clothing at 
67 cents; 300,000 pounds Illinois and 
similar bright wools at 75 cents for 
three-eighths blood; 25,000 pounds 
Ohio fine unwashed delaine at 74 cents, 
and other small scattering lots at slow- 
ly stiffening prices. 

Prices for Ohio fleeces at the end of 
March are 83 to 85 cents for fine 
washed delaine, 76 to 77 cents for XX 
and above, 74 to 75 cents for fine un- 
washed delaine, 65 to 67 cents for fine 
unwashed clothing, 77 to 78 cents for 
hlf-blood combing, 77 to 78 cents for 
three-eighths blood combing, 76 to 77 
cents for quarter-blood combing and 68 
to 70 cents for medium clothing. 

Typical sales of Territories have 
been 160,000 pounds original French 
combing Nevada, at $1.65 clean; about 
2,000,000 pounds original. Montana and 
Idaho, fine and fine medium grades, at 
$1.65 to $1.70 clean; 400,000 pounds 
original Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
wool, at 58 to 72 cents, bulk going at 
64 to 70 cents, estimated to cost $1.65 
to $1.70 clean; about 300,000 pounds 
Montana and Idaho, original wool, at 
69 to 72 cents, or $1.70 to $1.75 clean; 
and good lines of three-eighths blood 
and quarter-blood Territories at 68 to 
72 cents, the clean cost being estimated 
at $1.50 to $1.55 for three-eighths blood 
aud $1.35 to $1.40 for quarter-blood. 


Current quotations on the scoured 
basis for Territories in this market are 
$1.75 to $1.82 for fine staple, $1.70 to 
$1.75 for half-blood staple, $1.50 to 
$1.55 for three-eighths blood staple, 
$1.35 to $1.40 for quarter-blood staple, 
$1.65 to $1.70 jor fine clothing and 
$1.55 to $1.60 for fine medium clothing. 


cents ; 
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Pulled wools have been rather quiet, 
though lately more strength has been 
developed, owing to the firmness in 
skins and the prices the pullers have 
been forced to pay. Army needs are 
also contributing to this firmness as 
the best skins are now being held for 
the government. ‘Considerable pulled 
B super wool has been recently sold 
in Chicago to come to the East at 
$1.38 clean. Eastern B supers are quot- 
able at $1.45 to $1.50, and Western Bs 
at $1.35 to $1.40. 

Arrivals of foreign wool at the port 
of Boston have continued heavy, but 
domestic receipts have been light, the 
aggregate, as compiled at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, for the month 
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March were 23,708,721 pounds, com- 
pared with 32,398,178 pounds for the 
same month last year. From January 
1 to March 31, 1918, total shipments 
were 65,197,564 pounds, compared with 
88,300,160 pounds for the same- period 
in 1917. 





GOOD OREGON WOOL CLIP 





Oregon has had one of the mildest 
winters on record, with plenty of green 
feed during December and January, 
February had some snow but not se- 
vere. In many localities in the state 
there has been practically no feeding, 
but the regular feeders have fed heav- 











If Sheds Are Not Available Canvass Should Be Provided For Every Pile of Wool 


of March, 1918, being 34,651,100 
pounds, of which 6,039,141 pounds were 
domestic wool and 28,611,959 pounds 
were foreign. For the same month 
Ist year, the total receipts were 39,604,- 
788 pounds, of which 11,676,727 pounds 
were domestic wool and 27,928,061 
pounds were foreign. 

Total receipts from January 1 to 
March 31, 1918, were 109,355,326 
pounds, including 20,223,595 pounds 
domestic and 89,131,731 pounds for- 
eign. For the same period in 1917, 
total receipts were 130,630,614 pounds, 
of which 34,334,421 pounds were do- 
mestic and 96,296,193 pounds 
foreign, 

Total shipments for the month of 


were 


ily and generally speaking, sheep are 
in the best condition ever known at 
this time of the year. The month of 
March was very mild and ideal for 
early lambing, according to all reports 
it will be a record breaker. We have 
practically completed our lambing with 
the best percentage in the thirteen sea- 
sons we have been in business. Grass 
is good and while April came in very 
blustery and much colder, I think that 
the range lambing will be equally as 
good as the winter lambing. The wools 
seem to be well grown and fairly clean 
and the general prospects for the sheep 
grower are much brighter than at this 
time last year. 


J. N. BURGESS, Oregon. 
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SHEEP IN NEVADA 





Ely, Nevada.—The flockmasters of 
Nevada have just passed through a 
very satisfactory winter with their 
flocks. The early part of the winter 
was very dry which in a country like 
the winter ranges of this state, where 
watering places are small and far 
apart, occasioned more or less uneasi- 
ness on the part of flock owners for the 
sheep had to go longer distances be- 
tween water and feed than usual; but 
in the latter part of the season, fre- 
quent storms occurred which were 
ideal. The weather was not cold; in- 
deed there were but two days when the 
thermometer registered below zero 
during the entire season. With this 
unusual weather, sheep did not shrink 
in flesh and the fleece did not stop 
growing at any time so that this 
spring, they are coming from the win- 
ter ranges in the pink of flesh and with 
splendid fleeces, well grown and com- 
paratively clean. 

The mortality from the entire sec- 
tion has been very light; not more than 
a nominal loss. There has been no loss 
from predatory animals, although in 
some sections there are a great many 
coyotes still living, notwithstanding 
the war that has been waged against 
them. 

The spring is opening up early and 
green feed is coming in abundance 
which is much superior to the spring 
season of the past two years and in- 
sures green feed for lambing so that a 
good crop of lambs is expected. 

The lambing in sheds this year, has 
been excellent. Those who have early 
lambs are highly pleased with the re- 
sult. 


The question of labor is perplexing. 


There are very few good herders that - 


are looking for work even at the ex- 
tremely high prices that are being paid. 
Many men are being employed who 
have had no experience but are doing 
the best they can for their employers 
and will make good men after they 
have had sufficient experience so that 
they know what is expected of them. 
High prices for the products of the 
flocks is the one saving clause for the 
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expense is so abnormal, were it not for 
the good prices of wool and lambs, we 
certainly would be far better off out 
of the business. 

The prices of herders’ wages and la- 
bor that must be had, for the care of 
flocks in general, the increased price of 
shearing, the price of wool bags, high 
prices that have to be met for supplies 
of every kind, in fact, the increased 
price of everything in connection with 
the management of sheep would make 
it an impossible business were it not 
for prices realized from the sales of the 
products the flockmasters have for 
market. 

There have been no speculators in 
either wool or sheep in the country 
such as have generally been out at this 
time of the year and no price has been 
offered for either. The inference is, 
however, that the prevailing ones of 
the present will be held steady 
throughout the season. 

W. N. McGILL. 





CONDITIONS IN 
WESTERN MONTANA 





So far as weather conditions are con- 
cerned were never more favorable for 
wool-growing than at the present time. 

We have had the mildest winter that 
we have experienced for several years. 
Sheep are in excellent condition and 
the flockmasters are taking precaution 
against bad weather and late grass by 
liberal feeding of both cottonseed cake 
and hay. 


April lambing is well under way 
with splendid. results so far. One 
sheepman reports six hundred lambs 
saved from five hundred ewes. Only a 
small percentage, however, are lambed 
in April as this method requires equip- 
ment in the way of barns or sheds, 
numerous feed lots and watering faci- 
lities together with an abundance of 
alfalfa hay, and not every man has all 
of these requirements. This method, 
however, has its advantage over range 
lambing as the sheep are continuously 
under control and inexperienced help 
may be used, but the cloud that now 
hangs over the sheepman’s mind is the 
probable scarcity of experienced help 
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for range lambing in May. It is then 
that the large lusses occur by storms 
and short feed. One man with expe- 
rience is worth four without. 

Your leaflet pertaining to profiteer- 
ing by dealers in yarn sold to Red 
Cross knitters is a step in the right di- 
rection, but I fear it has not covered 
enough ground. I would suggest a 
clear and concise statement of the cost 
of production of such yarns as are used 
by Red Cross knitters, together with a 
reasonable profit, be given through the 
columns of the National Wool Grower. 
Other papers will copy and some good 
may result therefrom, 

The Red Cross Association of Butte 
succeeded in buying direct from the 
manufacturer five thousand pounds of 
yarn at two dollars per pound. While 
our. Association here at home was com- 
pelled to pay three dollars. While in- 
dividuals who buy in small lots are 
charged from three to six dollars for 
the same article and the dealer in- 
variably fortifies his price with the 
statement that it is caused by the ex- 
ceedingly high cost of wool which you 
know is not true. 

Any manufacturer of yarn who 
charges more than two dollars per 
pound for such yarn as is used by Red 
Cross knitters is certainly not moved 
by patriotic impulses. ° 

C. H. WILLIAMS, Montana. 





FEEDERS WILL BE CHEAPER 





Unless something not now on the 
horizon happens feeding lambs will 
realize less money this year than last 
when $17.00 and $18.00 per cwt. took 
the bulk with a sprinkling at $18.25 
and $18.50. Current prediction in 
trade circles is for a $12.00 market for 
feeding lambs during the main part of 
the season which is September and 
October. Prior to that time they may 
sell considerably higher for grazing 
purposes, Feeders contend that they 
bought recklessly last year and there 
will be a disposition to haggle over the 
price of the coming crop. J. E. P. 
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REVIEW OF CARLOT EXHIBIT 
OF LAMBS AT SALT LAKE 
FAT STOCK SHOW 


By A. J. Knollin, Judge. 


There were six car lots (50 head in a 
car) exhibited, a very creditable lot all 
the way through. 
the mutton 


Five lots were of 
type — Hampshires and 
Shropshire crosses. One lot was 
the Rambouillet order. 


on 
The exhibitors 
were Austin Brothers Association of 
Blackfoot, Idaho; F. A. Starkweather, 
Blackfoot ; J. T. Edwards, Idaho Falls, 
and Walter Stedman of Sandy, Utah. 
Austin Brothers and J. T. Edwards ex- 
hibited two Mr. Stark- 


cars. each, 
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show. However, they were uneven in 
size and also in flesh condition. It is 
my opinion that the lambs had been 
highly fed really too long, and that a 
number of them had gone back in flesh 
condition. It is a well known fact that 
an experienced shepherd dislikes to fit 
the same sheep for a second show or 
to attempt to hold them in show con- 
dition for a considerable time, as it is 
a very difficult thing to do. Mr. Stark- 
weather’s lambs were placed second. 
The first and third prize lots were 
Hampshire grades fed by Austin Broth- 
ers Association of Blackfoot, Idaho. 
While of one feeding the lots had been 
classed and were very uniform in con- 
firmation and condition. The lambs 
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they were Shropshire grades. They 
lacked finish, however, and after the 
judging was over I learned that they 
had really been on feed only about 
ninety days, not long enough time to 
give a good show finish on lambs. The 
Edward’s lambs had been gone over 
once with the shears. The first going 
over is known by shepherds as merely 
a blocking out process, and it is de- 
batable as to whether or not they 
would not be better left in their natural 
state. 

That I may not be misunderstood as 
to whether I favor sheep being fitted 
for shows or shown in their natural 
state, I will say that I think it adds 
materially to the attractiveness of the 








World's Highest Priced Car of Fat Lambs, Shown by Austin Bros. at the Salt Lake Stock Show and Sold at 42 cents per pound, weight 120 pounds 


Stedman one car 
It will be noted that the exhibits 
largely came from Idaho. Utah being 
a large sheep raising state it would 
seem as if more interest would be 
shown by home folks at this really well 
worth while show. 

Primarily, live stock shows are held 
for their education! value, and it is 
with that in mind that I review the 
exhibits. 

The Starkweather lot of lambs was 
Shropshire grades. Judged by the eye 
they would have held first place, as 
they were very neatly fitted. This car 
was creditably fitted for any show, and 
a number of individual lambs, if placed 
in single entries, would have no doubt 
been placed in the money in most any 


weather and Mr. 
each. 


were shown “natural.” The car placed 
first was perfect in its flesh condi- 
tion with the exception of about three 
lambs. The car placed third was per- 
fect in its condition with the excep- 
tion of about ten lambs. I found after 
they had been judged that they had 
been cut with a dodge gate and had 
rot been backed over. It was a good 
piece of work to have them as well 
classed as they were, handled in this 
way, but no matter how practical the 
eye is when it comes to handling sheep 
or lambs with wool on, the final test 
is in the fingers. 

Mr. Edwards’ exhibits of two cars 
were really the handiest weight lambs 
in the show and their quality could not 
be beat. Like the Starkweather lambs, 


show where they are exhibited well 
fitted. It is of course understood that 
the best of fitting does not in any wise 
add to the value of the sheep from a 
commercial standpoint, but it does add 
to the attractiveness of the show, and 
in a close contest where the condition 
and quality of the sheep or lambs 
shown were equal, a judge would nat- 
urally place the well fitted lot first. 

The Stedman car of Rambouillet type 
lambs was a little out of place in an 
exhibit of mutton type lambs. How- 
ever, they were a very good and typy 
lot of lambs of their kind, and there is 
considerable credit due Mr. Stedman, 
I think, as the only exhibitor from 
Utah in a Salt Lake show. 

The sale of the first prize car of 
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lambs was sensational. The lambs 
were started off at 20c a pound and 
jumped by $2.50 and $5 bids to 40c a 
pound, this ‘being the bid of the Hauser 
Packing Company of Los Angeles. 
After considerable coaxing by the auc- 
tioneer, Cudahy bid 4lc. The Hauser 
Packing Company’s buyer remarked, 
“Let him have them,” and would not 
raise his bid, but Mr. Hauser himself 
being present bid 42c and the lambs 
were knocked down to him. This is a 
world record price on a car lot of lambs 
with a margin of $7 per cwt. The sale 
awakened a good deal of enthusiasm 
and Mr. Hauser was given three cheers 
and a tiger. 

The Starkweather lambs sold to the 
Cudahy people for 26c per pound, and 
the Hauser Packing Company, bought 
the Austin third prize car at 25c. The 
three prize cars weighed as follows: 


Austin Brothers. ........... wee e 120 
Starkweather .............. name e.. 122 
NN ee 106 


While this is a review of sheep, I 
want to add my impression of the cat- 
tle and hog end of the show. There 
were some excellent single animals 
shown in cattle and also some very 
creditable car lots, the first prize car 
lot being an exceptionally ripe killing 
car of cattle. There were a number 
of excellent car lots of hogs. 

The show was a very creditable 
youngster with every prospect of a 
healthy growth. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the transportation facili- 
ties ‘to the grounds are rather poor, as 
unidoubtedly this was the cause of the 
light attendance, the weather being 
rather disagreeable for walking a half- 
mile from the car line to the show 
grounds. 





GOVERNMENT WOOL DEALS 





There has been so much misinforma- 
tion published regarding the govern- 
ment’s connections with different wool 
transactions that we shall here en- 
deavor to straighten the matter up by 
publishing the facts. 

In April of last year the Boston 
Wool Trade offered the government 
the privilege of taking over any of 
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its wool at the price prevailing on 
April 30th. The government rejected 
the offer and wool continued to ad- 
vance in price. On July 30th the Wool 
Trade again offered its wool to the 
government at the price prevailing on 
that date. The government accepted 
this offer and took over from the deal- 
ers about six and one-half million 
pounds of wool, at an average price to 
the dealer of 62 cents per pound. 

On December 15th the government 
notified all wool importers that under 
the license to import wool from South 
America the government retained 
an option for ten days after the arrival 
of the wool to take it off their hands at 
the price prevailing July 30th, less 5 
per cent. Naturally the wool import- 
ers granted this option for they as- 
sumed that the government would 
never take over the wools hence they 
kept on purchasing in the South. How- 
ever, in March the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral notified the entite wool trade that 
the government would exercise its op- 
tion on all South American wool im- 
ported that was suitable for govern- 
ment uniforms. This caused dismay in 
the wool trade for some fifty million 
pounds of South American wool had 
been purchased by American wool 
dealers or manufacturers that was sub- 
ject to this option. The price to be 
paid by the government is the price 
prevailing July 30, 1917, less 5 per cent. 
This action of the government in tak- 
ing over this wool applies only to 
wool imported from South America. 

Last year the British government 
fixed the price of all Australian wool 
at an average of 31 cents per pound 
and took over the entire clip of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Finally last 


' fall the British government offered to 


sell 70,000,000 pounds of this Aus- 
tralian wool to the government of the 
United States to be used exclusively 
for army and navy purposes, at an av- 
erage price based on 31 cents per 
pound. This offer was accepted. Since 
that time our government has been 
vainly trying to import this Australian 
wool. Last month the government fin- 
ally landed thirteen and one-half mil- 
lion pounds of this wool in San Fran- 
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cisco. At last reports.it was still there, 
as the government had been unable to 
get its own cars to move this wool to 
Eastern mills. So that of this 70,000,- 
000 pounds only 13,500,000 pounds has 
been landed in six months. 

The government probably will not 
consent to buy wool direct from the 
grower for the reason that it only uses 
certain grades of wool and the grow- 
er’s wool is not graded so that he could 
guarantee the contents of the bag. 





NUMBER OF STOCK 
IN UNITED STATES 





Horses. 

Number Price 
ee 21,563,000 $104.28 
| ESE Ee 21,210,000 102.89 

Milch Cows. 
BO aiicecnccacsn 23,824,000 $ 70.59 
ae 22,894,000 59,63 
ee 22,108,000 53.92 
ee 21,262,000 55.33 
TIF accu 20,737,000 53.94 
Other Cattle. 
ON oki 43,546,000 $ 40.88 
EF kite. 41,689,000 35.92 
SN ESTE OP 39,812,000 33.53 
SONS cit dndecne 37,067,000 33.38 
PON ccs 35,855,000 31.13 
Sheep. 

Re bees 48,900,000 $ 11.82 
et SEER rh 47,616,000 7.13 
WI kciSicoaiicncares 48,625,000 5.17 
Swine. 

I aig cinta 71,374,000 $ 19.51 
SIs bintinnabinsianis: 67,503,000 11.75 
eee 67,766,000 8.40 





IN WESTERN WYOMING 





Sheep around Cokeville, Wyoming, 
are in better shape than at any time 
since I have been in the sheep busi- 
ness. They went into winter fat and 
they came out fat. My wool clip is to- 
day the best I have ever grown. Long 
staple and very clean, just what would 
be expected. 

I have about 50 registered Duroc 
sows that will ‘have pigs in April. I 
am partial to the red hog and can sell 
all I raise for breeding purposes. 

P. W. Olsen. 
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SHEEP IN GOOD CONDITION 





After a winter’s absence we return 
to find that Wyoming has experienced 
one of her old-fashioned winters, and 
consequently all range stock is in good 
condition. Some low temperatures ob- 
tained at short periods during January 
and early February, but not much snow 
fell. Since then warm sunny days have 
been the rule and March was indeed 
spring-like, so much so that grass has 
already begun to start. April begins 
with a heavy snow which will furnish 
needed moisture and make grass as 
soon as it becomes warm. 

Losses to date are but nominal, as 
may be expected. Several sections re- 
port coyotes numerous and causing 
considerable damage. Feed bills will 
be smaller than last year, but nearly 
every owner bought some feed last fall 
as an insurance against what might 
happen. One big problem promises to 
be labor. We have yet to learn of the 
man who has been exempted on indus- 
trial grounds in connection with han- 
dling sheep and producing wool, and a 
shortage of help of any description, say 
nothing of that which might be desig- 
nated as competent, is plainly indicated 
for this spring’s lambing and shearing 
season, while wages will be unpreced- 
ented. 

Reports from every section of the 
northwestern range country are that 
sheep have come through the winter 
in unusually good condition and with- 
out any undue amount of feed; which 
helps some, for feed prices were exorb- 
itant. With anything like a normal 
season we should be now well by the 
winter and a real spring will help to 
harvest a good lamb crop and rebuild 
many flocks which were hardly dealt 
with a year ago. Wool should be well 
grown and of good staple. 

Down in the Southwest, however, in 
southern Arizona and New Mexico 
sheepmen have had, and are still hav- 
ing, their troubles. An unusually pro- 
longed dry period obtained there, as 
did in California, and flockowners 
have been forced to unreasonable ex- 
penditures for feed where it was pos- 
sible to get such stuff, and otherwise 
to not inconsiderable losses. In Ari- 
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zona we learned of sheepmen paying 
$25 to $40 per acre rental for 60 days’ 
pasture on alfalfa in the Salt River val- 
ley, and $30 to $40 per ton for hay. In 
addition to this the lamb crop will be 
not to exceed 50 per cent, owing to the 
poor condition of the ewes. March, 
however, brought that section some 
moisture, but it is almost too late to 
benefit bands to any great extent. 
Owing to these conditions shearing 
has been delayed six weeks to two 
months, and at the time of our visit 
(March 20th) was only fairly begin- 
ning, when ordinarily it is well finished. 
The clip is coming off in fair condition, 
but buyers are pursuing their usual 
tactics of waiting and bearing the mar- 
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crop in such places must be a negligible 
quantity. The northern parts of both 
these states seem to have been more 
favored by the elements and feed con- 
ditions may be termed good. 


So far as we could learn there has 
been practically no trading in sheep 
this winter or spring. Some ewes were 
reported offered in New Mexico at 
prices ranging from $12 to $16 per 
head, according to age and quality, but 
as yet no business has been done. Con- 
tracts for wool before shearing cannot 
be located in any section, nor have we 
learned of any lambs being contracted 
for fall delivery. To date feeders’ prof- 
its have not supplied money for any 
such purpose. ROSCOE WOOD. 











Hampshires of W. M. Rhodes, Sheridan, Montana 
TO SELL LANDS 


ket. No trading had been consum- 
mated, and but few bids been made. 
Growers have a fair idea of the value 
of their product and remembering their 
experience of last year are insisting 
upon full value for their clips this year. 
Shearing is late and slow, and as sev- 
eral other sections of the range coun- 
try are shearing by this time, we may 
naturally expect to see a considerable 
quantity of Arizona wools sent to Bos- 
ton for sale direct to the manufac- 
turers. 

Reports from southern New Mexico 
indicate an equally dry winter; in fact, 
there are sections which declare they 
have had no moisture for two years. 
Naturally sheep are thin and the lamb 





The secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association was given a hear- 
ing before the Public Land Committee 
of the Senate on March 6 to urge the 
enactment of a law under which the 
government would sell to the man 
owning the surrounding land all tracts 
of 320 acres or less that were sur- 
rounded by deeded land. At the pres- 
ent time the man owning the encircling 
land can purchase all tracts of 120 
acres or less that lie within his lands. 
However, many of these isolated tracts 
are 320 acres and they should be sold 
to the outfit who owns the land around 


them. We shall urge this bill. 
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ARIZONA WOOL 62 CENTS 





I have just returned from the desert 
and foothill country. The lambing is 
about concluded. This has been the 
most severe winter known in Arizona 
for range sheep. We had no moisture 
during the three months ending the 


year 1917 and up to the beginning of 


lambing, but very little. The great 
majority of the sheepmen leased 
pasture in the Salt Lake River 
Valley and bought hay, corn and 


cottonseed cake. . Some split their 
bands taking the older ewes to pasture 
and keeping the young stuff on the 
range. Lambing on the pastures ran 
between 90 per cent and 100 per cent, 
but on the range it will not average 
much over 50 per cent. There have 
been severe losses of sheep and lambs 
from coyotes and drought conditions. 


To summarize, the additional ex- 
pense on running the sheep during the 
winter season has been anywhere from 
$3 to $5 per head with the loss from 
two to five times normal and the per- 
centage of lambs averaging around 50 
to 60 per cent. 


There has been probably a _ million 
and a half pounds of wool sold to date, 
the price ranging from 60c to 62c. 
Some wool has been consigned, but 
more wool has been sold up to the 
present time than in former seasons, 
largely due to the financial needs to 
repay indebtedness incurred during the 
winter season and for the demands of 
income taxes, government bonds and 
other obligations. 

The railroads are furnishing cars for 
shipments. 


The general impression among the 
sheepmen is that they will make little 
if any money this year. The wool is 
lighter than usual and will probably 
shrink about 60 per cent for the me- 
dium fine wool of the sheep on the 
range. The wool from the sheep on 
pasture will be a little heavier shrink. 
There have been no sales or trading in 
sheep outfits so far this year and no 
prices established on breeding ewes 
due to local purchases. 


M. I. POWERS, Arizona. 
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CONDITIONS GOOD 
IN CALIFORNIA 





This letter at the present time finds 
us enjoying the most perfect winter it 
has been my lot to experience in north- 
ern California in over forty years. The 
feed on the ranges is better than in 
years, and sheep have come through 
the winter in fine shape with no loss 
whatever, which is very encouraging, 
as we have suffered severe losses in 
the past few winters. Our stock in this 
section of the country are not close- 
herded and find their own subsistence 
the entire year, but with the prices pre- 
vailing for wool and mutton, I look for 
more advanced methods in handling 
the flocks here, and more feeding and 
care shown, 

The coyotes have bothered us to 
some extent, but with the aid of hounds 
and trappers, they are being held in 
check. This work is encouraged by a 
substantial bounty of about $50 a coy- 
ote, also a small state bounty. There 
is a movement on foot for the sur- 
rounding counties to add $20 more, 
which will make Mr. Coyote a much- 
valued animal, and a much desired ani- 
mal, that is, if he is a dead coyote. 

Taking the situation as a whole, we 
are encouraged with the outlook, and 
backed up with a good country and a 
pleasant climate, are in the business to 
stay. 

R. T. HUTSELL, Calif. 





FROM SOUTHERN UTAH 





We had a very mild winter in this 
section of the country. In the fore 
part of the winter we did not have any 
snow until sheep could get out on the 
new range. We have had some storms 
all along though, so the sheep and cat- 
tle have done well, and we will have 


green feed before many days on our. 


spring range. Sheep have wintered 
well compared with last year, and all 
are going to have a good clip of wool. 
We will start shearing about the fif- 
teenth or twentieth of April, if weather 
permits. We have a good shearing plant 
here. Most of the sheep are shorn 
with the clippers. This is the fourth 
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season that we have used clippers and 
they are giving good satisfaction up to 
date. Sheep are all ranged out here 
except a few lambs that are fed 
through the winter. 

HYRUM GATES, JR., Utah. 





FROM EASTERN OREGON 





I hope the wool buyers get busy 
pretty soon and buy our wool. I have 
32,000 pounds in Baker unsold, and my 


neighbors, also, have all their last 
year’s crop on their hands still. We 
want the market price. If it is 60 or 


70 cents, we want it, and believe me, 
we need all we can get. The demands 
made upon us for war contributions 
are inexhaustible ,and in addition to 
this are the big wages demanded by 
herders. We can’t get a herder for 
less than $75 a month, and wages are 
going even higher As much as $100 a 
month is asked by good herders and 
wages for ranch hands in proportion, 
I hope the war ends soon so we can 
have our boys back. 

N. R. MASCALL, Oregon. 





DRY IN NEW MEXICO 





The month of April finds the sheep- 
men of southeastern New Mexico fac- 
ing the most serious drouth that has 
visited this section of the country for 
many years. 

Have seen thousands of ewes in my 
vicinity during the past thirty days 
and judging from their very poor con- 
dition and the fact that there is prac- 
tically no grass, there will be but few 
lambs raised in this part of the state 
this spring. 

Only those who have subirrigated 
valley lands on which to lamb or who 
have bought the available alfalfa and 
silage can expect to have any success. 
A timely rain is the only salvation and 
should it fail to come within the next 
thirty days, our supply of both wool 
and lambs will be greatly curtailed. 

Understand that in the northern part 
of the state there has been sufficient 
snow and rain to insure a good lamb 
crop. 

PRAGER MILLER. 
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HOW TO DOCK LAMBS 





For the last month or more many of 
the progressive wool growers of Idaho 
have been docking their lambs with 


the hot iron made by Ellenwodd &. 


Company, Red Bluff, California. In 
talking recently with several parties 
who were using this iron it was found 
that they were of the unanimous 
opinion that it was a highly satisfac- 
tory way to dock lambs. These men 
report that as a result of the use of 
this iron, they have practically lost no 
lambs. One man in reporting the dock- 
ing of 15,000 lambs states that only one 
lamb died as a result of the docking. 
In docking with a knife the loss of 
lambs is somewhere between one and 
two per cent and a far greater loss is 
the setback that every lamb receives 
as a result of the loss of blood. If we 
consider how little blood there is in a 
young lamb, it will be apparent how 
serious an affect the loss of even a 
small quantity of it must have. 

At the Salt Lake ram sale last year 
James Laidlaw offered some yearling 
rams and some ram lambs. The year- 
ling rams had been docked with the 
knife. and presented a long, shaggy 
stump, which detracted greatly from 
their appearance. The ram lambs had 
been docked with the Ellenwood dock- 
ing iron, which gave a stump very 
much shorter and added materially to 
the appearance of the lamb. We hope 
that all of our range men will adopt 
this iron as the practical, sensible and 
humane way of docking lambs. 





BAD YEAR IN TEXAS 





Five years ago there were not more 
than 150 sheep in this county and they 
were worth about $5 each. Today 
there are nearly 2,000 and they are 
worth about $15 each. There are two 
flocks of about 500 head each and the 
balance are in flocks of from ten to 
250, I am trying hard to get more of 
my friends interested in sheep. The 
main trouble is a scarcity of breeding 
ewes. About the only ones for sale are 
old broken-mouthed ewes that need 
special care and attention and are ex- 
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pensive to winter and ought not to be 
placed in the hands of new men in the 
business. The winter has been a se- 
No one ‘raised any feed, 
grass was scarce and most people had 


vere one. 

















Lamb and Mutton May Now Be Eaten 
Three Times a Day—Seven Days 
a Week, No More Restrictions. 


to winter their sheep on alfalfa hay that 
cost from $32 to $44 a ton. If a man 
feeds alfalfa to sheep for three or four 
months, he ought to get $1 a pound for 
his wool, or he cannot make the wool 
pay for their care and feed. February 
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was a hard month on lambs and the 
loss nearly 30 per cent. March was a 
little warmer and the loss, not so 
heavy. April lst the grass is up far 
enough to support them without any 
more feed. 


TOM, M. BEVERLY, Texas. 





GOOD MONTANA SHEARING 





A sheepman called at our office last 
week and told of a novel shearing plant 
in eastern Montana. It seems that five 
shearers chipped together and pur- 
chased an old auto truck and built onto 
it a five-man shearing machine plant. 
On the truck they carry pens and plat- 
form for the sheep. When one band is 
shorn everything is loaded on the truck 
and moved to the next place. Most of 
the shearing is done around lambing 
sheds. On arrival at the shed the plat- 
form is unloaded, and the pens set up. 
Then the hind wheels of the truck are 
jacked up and _ the auto started which 
furnishes power to run the machines. 
This plan proved satisfactory last year 
and these shearers are already booked 
up for the present season. 





ONE GOOD RESULT 





On February 22nd the Food Adminis- 
tration removed the restriction against 
the use of lamb in all the territory west 
of the Mississippi. At that time lambs 
were selling around $16.50. They im- 
mediately advanced in price. Then on 
March Ist all restrictions against the 
use of lamb in the United States were 
removed. ‘The result was almost mag- 
ical. In thirty days lambs have ad- 
vanced to over $20 and the end is not 
yet. The advance in lamb prices con- 
firms every prediction made by the 
stockmen who urged the removal of all 
lamb eating restrictions. 

The lamb consuming public is hard 
to understand. At one time it wants 
lamb regardless of cost, at another 
time lamb is hard to sell at any price. 

We are of the opinion that the lamb 
agitation is over and that many of 
those who urged the restrictions on 
lamb consumption will henceforth be 
glad to forget that there is such a thing 
as lamb. 
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MORE ABOUT ADVANCED | 
REGISTRY FOR 
FINE WOOL SHEEP 


Prof. Robert. Miller 

The practicability of establishing an 
advanced registry for fine wool sheep 
has received considerable comment in 
Sheep papers of late. The registry as 
proposed in the January issue of the 
National Wool Grower is based on 
weight of fleece in grease, weight of 
fleece scoured, shrinkage, length of 
fiber and weight of sheep. 

Objection has been raised with re- 
spect to quality or fineness of fiber be- 
ing omitted. No doubt these factors 
are important although there are sev- 
eral reasons for omitting them. First, 
it is difficult to ascertain the fineness 
or quality, and second, the quality or 
fineness is extremely variable. In as- 
certaining the thickness of the fiber by 
microscope it is found that they vary 
from fifty to one hundred per cent even 
when grown side by side. Further- 
more, the fineness of fiber varies on dif- 
ferent parts of the sheep, the wool be- 
ing always considerably coarser on the 
hip than on the shoulder, and it is 
common to ‘have spinning counts of 
70's, 66’s and 64’s in the same fleece. 
With these variations it would be dif- 
ficult to measure fineness with any de- 
gree of accuracy. ‘ 

The closeness of crimp is also an in- 
dication of fineness of fiber but is very 
difficult to determine. 

From a commercial standpoint, the 
total number of pounds of clean wool 
produced in twelve months is the most 
important factor and at the same time 
is indirectly an indication of the qual- 
ity of the fleece. It shows the propor- 
tion of clean wool to grease wool, tak- 
ing the fleece as a whole. This corre- 
sponds precisely with the total yield of 
butterfat in a yearly production of 
milk and the advanced registry of dairy 
cows is based on the total milk and 
fat produced regardless of the butterfat 
test itself. The latter is not constant 
but varies with advance in the lacta- 
tion period. 

There are many technicalities en- 
countered in the study of wool, such as 
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fineness, softness, crimp, etc., which 
are important in the manufacture of 
woolen goods but may be disregarded 
in ascertaining the standard of per- 
formance, In milk production the size 
of fat globules, the color of the milk, 
sugar and casein content are all im- 
portant, having a direct bearing on the 
quality of the milk, but are disregarded 
in the standard. 

A standard of advanced registry to 
be successful must be: 

First—Of commercial importance. 

Second—Empbody only concentrate 
measurements. 

Third—Simple and easily applied. 

Increasing the annual wool clip is 
the aim of every wool grower as it 
adds to the profit of sheep production 
and when purchasing fine wool rams 
the buyer usually places the most im- 
portance on the weight of the fleece. 


It is essential to ‘record absolute 
values of the various points derived by 
actual measurements, this being neces- 
sary so as to have all tests on a uni- 
form basis and above reproach. 

Lastly it should be simple and eas- 
ily applied so that any supervisor with 
proper equipment can successfully con- 
duct the test. 


The advanced registry work could 
be readily organized by the fine wool 
record associations, and the actual 
tests conducted by representatives of 
the agricultural colleges similar to the 
dairy cow tests. This would be inex- 
pensive, reliable and effective. Since 
most of the agricultural colleges have 
a sheep specialist in the staff he could 
personally supervise such tests in his 
State and secure such equipment as 
would be needed in conducting this 
work. 

The writer has listed twelve high 
producing ewes owned by Mr. Ed. 
Bullard of Woodland, as a. beginning 
in this work. Mr. C. A. Kimble of 
Hanford has also expressed his inten- 
tion of entering a few choice ewes and 
rams and it is hoped that the American 
Rambouillet and the Merino and De- 
laine Record Associations might con- 
sider the adoption of an advanced reg- 
istry. 
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IN WESTERN WYOMING 


Sheep have wintered well. Losses 
have been nominal comparatively 
speaking. Wool will be unusually well 
and evenly grown. The buyer who 
talks about “breaks” in the wool this 
year will be talking to himself. With 
a favorable lambing season, the lamb 
crop should ibe better than an average 
fer the five years last past, from a per- 


‘centage standpoint, but the total num- 


ber of lambs will not quite reach an 
average on account of the fact that 
fewer breeding ewes were carried over 
last fall than usual, due to the ex- 
tremely heavy losses caused by the 
hard winter of 1916-17. 

Buyers have shown considerable in- 
terest recently, but no sales have been 
reported locally. The unanimous 
opinion seems to be that the man who 
sells his wool before it is shorn this 
year will make another mistake. 


A great deal more hay is being car- 
ried over this year than usual and with 
a good summer, the feeding situation 
ought to be very favorable this fall. 

The uncertainty as to the labor ques- 
tion is still the outstanding issue, but 
the latest indications are that it will 
not be quite as bad as was at first ex- 
pected. 

The farmer-stockmen of this part of 
the country recognize as a_ patriotic 
duty the growing of more wheat, meat 
and wool, but the range question will 
not permit any material increase in live 
stock at this time. 

J. D. NOBLITT, Wyo. 





SEED FOR THE RANGE 


The Vogeler Seed Company of Salt 
Lake City has called our attention to a 


large stock of seed screenings that 
they have, suitable for seeding open 
range ground. These screenings sell 
at 5 cents per hundred and Mr. Vogeler 
believes that if scattered on favorable 
locations on the range a_ valuable 
stand of grasses would be obtained. 
We have had no experience with 
screenings but as the cost is low the 
idea is well worth trial. 
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SHEEP ON A SOUTHERN FARM 


Where Sheep Are Profitable 


The Best Present-Day Opportunity in the United States for the Sheep 
Raiser---for the man who wants to run large flocks practically under 
range conditions or for the farmer who keeps a small flock---is in the 
territory served by the Southern Railway System. 


THERE ARE REASONS FOR THIS: 


The Climate is mild, making expensive shelters unnecessry, reducing 
losses during the lambing season and making ‘it possible to market. lambs 
weeks and months ahead of those from Northern flocks when prices are 
highest. 


Feeding Costs are Cut to the Bottom. Grazing is available during most 
of the year. In the cutover pine areas thousands of sheep run on the open 
range with no feeding, but feed should be provided and supplementary feed 
crops and ensilge are produced at lowest costs. 


Pure Water abounds in all parts of the South. 


Lands are Low in Price in Proportion to their Productive Value. Farm 
lands of the best qualitv and in good locations are still to be had at compara- 
tively low prices. Tracts of from 1,000 to 25,000 acres in the mountain sec- 
tions, in the cutover pine areas and other loctions are available for the man 
or corporation engaging in sheep raising on a large scale. 


Let us give you full information about the Sheep Industry in the South 
and the opportunities there are for you. We will help you find a location 
where conditions are right for large or small flocks. 





ADDRESS 


CHAS. S. CHASE, General Immigration Agent 


Development Service, Room 75, Southern Railway System 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


KC ,,OTEACCCTKNARMON A 
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CLOVER! 











GRASS- 





READY FOR INGTIO 
Practical §er 








[WHY ?| 


PATRIOTISM is one reason because Western grazers 
have said thousands of times that they are short of range 
and must find new homes or go out of business. Wool and 
meat authorities have said that these crops would be cut 
fifty per cent in three years unless our range was secured, 
Our war activities are bound to increase rather than decrease 
the wool and meat demand, What will be the result? Just 
this—the supply will decrease and the demand increase. 
Cloverland has thousands of acres of cutover lands with feed 
enough to make up for the the losses in the West provided 
they are stocked with sheep and cattle. We know that to be 
an absolute fact. 





PATRIOTISM, therefore, has prompted us to spend thou- 
sands of dollars in order to line up grazing tracts and to of- 
fer them to the practical grazers of America. If our efforts 
succeed we have assisted in keeping the meat and wool sup- 
ply at a ratio which will insure our fighting men both cloth- 
ing and food, That is the patriotic side. 


PROGRESS for Cloverland is our purpose of existence. 
We know that grazing has been a big success here in a small 
way; we know that we have the right lands and conditions 
for thousands of sheep and cattle. We know that the West- 
ern grazers need new pastures. We know that if we get 
grazers here they will help build up this country. That is 
our PROGRESS argument. 











| WHO?| 


THE UPPER PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU OF 
MICHIGAN is the organization which is backing this great 
patriotic and progressive movement. 

The Bureau is a semi-public institution. It operates 
without financial gain. It is supported chiefly by the tax- 
payers in the fifteen counties of Cloverland. Its officers are 
chosen each year at a public meeting. Its executive com- 
mittee is made up of thirty members, two from each county. 
One of the two is chosen by and from each County Board of 
Supervisors. The other is selected at the annual meeting 
with everybody present having a vote, 

The Bureau is a clearing house of information and as- 





sists in a general way in pushing all things which will tend 


to build up Cloverland. It has no connections with any par- 
ticular land firm, mining or lumber company or any other 
line of business. It is an independent organization which 
deals out the truth and which seeks to assist any persons in- 
terested in Cloverland along any line. 

This Bureau has carried on an elaborate campaign seek- 
ing to interest grazers who desire new locations. It has paid 
its own expenses and will not realize ONE CENT of profit in 
any way through any land sales which may take place in 
Cloverland. 

This Bureau will assist showing prospective grazers 
about Cloverland. It will assist in putting these persons in 
touch with the mest dependable kind of land owners. It will 
assist the persons who locate here in every possible way. It 
will do this without pay. 
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THE UPPER 
PENINSULA 


MICHIGAN 
CLOVER 


HAGENBARTH Said: 


“Cloverland is the greatest dairying and livestock region in the United States if not in the world.” 

“You can care for 8,000,000 sheep and 1,000,000 cattle.” 

“One of your 4-year- old steers would weigh ‘from 1,400 to 1,500 pounds against the weight of a Sinaia Texan 
steer of 1,100 pounds.” 


CLOVERLAND Jas: 


CLOVERLAND has EVERGREEN PASTURES. CLOVERLAND has natural watering places. 
CLOVERLAND has NEVER had a drought. CLOVERLAND is within a day’s travel from Chicago. 
CLOVERLAND exports more than 130,000 tons of hay every year. 

CLOVERLAND is the home of the greatest American hardwood timber supply. 

CLOVERLAND has 2,000 miles of hard highways; it has railroads everywhere; it has great educational advant- 
ages; churches, numerous cities; fishing and hunting opportunities and a pleasing climate. 


CLOVERLAND IS THE UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN. 
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THE WOOL MARKET 





At the present time, April 14, there 
has been shorn in Utah, Idaho and Ne- 
vada about 5,000,000 pounds of wool. 
This wool has been looked at by many 
buyers and several offers have been 
made, but so far as we know one sale 
has been consummated. In Arizona 
wool is selling readily at 60 to 62c a 
pound, and the proportion sold at this 
time is greater than ever before. A 
Salt Lake man has been offered 60c for 
his clip of crossbred and 60c has been 
paid for one Idaho clip in the Boise 
section. 

From the telegrams and letters that 
reach this office it is evident there is 
considerable misinformation abroad on 
the wool question. First, the wool buy- 
ers are reported to have taken the posi- 
tion that there was danger of the gov- 
ernment’s fixing the price of wool. Let 
us answer this question once for all. 
The Boston Wool Trade Association a 
few weeks ago asked Quartermaster- 
General Goethals of the War Depart- 
ment what the attitude of the War De- 
partment was toward this year’s clip. 
The General replied officially that “it 
is not the intention of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Corps, War Department, to inter- 
fere in the marketing of this year’s do- 
miestic clip.” For any person who is 
willing to be convinced that should 
settle the matter. 
ment intervention was never very 
soundly based from the wool dealer’s 
standpoint, for the dealer knows full 


The fear of govern-— 
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well that this government of ours 
would not confiscate his property, nor 
would it take it over at less than it cost 
him. 

As this is written the Boston Wool 
Trade has offered the government its 
entire stocks of wool at the prices pre- 
vailing in Boston April 5, 1918. So far 
the government has neither declined or 
accepted this offer. If the government 
accepts this offer the wools that it ob- 
tains from the dealers will cost the 
government all the way from 62 to 70c 
a pound, and the dealers have very lit- 
tle wool on hand suitable for govern- 
ment use. Growers would gladly sell 
on the same basis. 

Evidently the report has been spread 
abroad that the government had fixed 
the price of wooi on the basis of April 
30 last. This is utterly absurd. The 
government has never used the April 
30 price for any basis whatsoever. It 
has, however, done this. So far as 
wools imported from South America 
are concerned, it holds an option to 
purchase all those wools on arrival at 
the price of July 30 last less five per 
cent. The wool dealers signed an 
agreement giving the government this 
option. However, the price prevailing 
July 30 less five per cent on South 
American wools will make them cost 
the government from 70 to 80c a pound. 
This arrangement does not apply to do- 
mestic wools at all. 

It is also being stated that there will 
be no cars for the movement of wool. 
No one is justified in assuming that 
such a condition will prevail. We have 
had this matter of cars for wool ship- 
ment up with government officials and 
are advised that the railroads are now 
authorized to accept wool. Cars are 
being furnished for the shipment of 
Arizona, Utah and Idaho wool and 
there is no doubt that cars will be fur- 
nished for the shipment of all the rest 
of the wool, but they may not be re- 
ceived on the date on which they are 
desired. However, a shortage of cars 
is no reason why the price of wool 
should be low, for if the dealer actually 
believes that no cars will be available, 
it would be just as foolish for him to 
buy wool at 30c a pound as it would to 
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pay 70c. Let us not be alarmed about 
the car situation. It will work out all 
right. 


On a basis of today’s market Terri- 
tory wools are worth all the way from 
50 to 72c a pound in Boston. The aver- 
age value would be somewhere around 
60c a pound. We expect to see this 
level of values maintained and do not 
take any stock in the talk about wool 
reaching 80 cents or $1 a pound or 
dropping to 50c a pound. . 

Wool growers are urged to market 
this year’s wool in a sensible, business 
manner. Naturaliy when some one ap- 
pears to purchase a clip of wool he 
puts forward every argument to show 
why the asking price is too high. This 
has been the case since the stone age, 
since the time when mankind first saw 
the first glint of civilization and when 
they had nothing to barter except pol- 
ished sticks and sharpened stones. It 
was always the custom for the buyer to 
advance every argument which, in his 
judgment, would enable him to pur- 
chase that which he sought at a lower 
price. So today when the dealer ap- 
proaches you as a wool grower and 
talks to you about car shortage, gov- 
ernment’s fixing the price and over- 
supply of wool, just remember that this 
has been a trick of the trade for many 
thousands of years, and do not be de- 
ceived by these illusive arguments. Re- 
member what you would say if you 
were buying instead of selling. 





THE LIBERTY LOAN 





The reports we have received from 
time to time indicate that our sheep- 
men have taken liberally of the first 
and second bond issue. We feel that 
the same will be true of the Third Lib- 
erty Loan. Unfortunately this loan 
comes at a time when the sheepman’s 
supply of money is at the lowest. But 
we think this fact should not prevent 
the purchase of bonds at this time. 
Payment on bonds of the third loan is 
on an extremely liberal basis. Only 
five per cent need be paid by May 9; 
20 per cent, May 28; 35 per cent, July 
17; 40 per cent August 15. On this 
basis practically all sheepmen will be 
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able to apply a portion of the money 
derived from this year’s wool on Lib- 
erty bond purchases. If the wool is 
not sold by May 9 the banks will gladly 
advance the small initial payment 
needed. 

Aside from the patriotism involved 
in the purchase of these bonds, they 
look to us like a mighty wise invest- 
ment for every sheepman. At the close 
of the war a 4% per cent government 
bond will sell above par and will be 
one of the investments that will go 
through the reconstruction period with- 
out danger of loss. Hard winters and 
dry summers will make these bonds 
more valuable at a moment when the 
sheepman’s other property is depreciat- 
ing. Then we think that a sheepman 
needs exactly this kind of a bond to 
form collateral in his transactions at 
the bank. ; 

Let us take every bond we possibly 
can. The banks will gladly advance 
the funds. We owe this to our coun- 
try. 





THE MEAT SITUATION 





After nearly a year of meat conser- 
vation, during which time the public 
press of the country circulated tons of 
misinformation about the countries’ 
meat supply, the U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration has abolished all meatless meals 
and meatless days. In spite of the 
campaign carried on to convince our 
people there was a shortage of meat, it 
now. turns Out that we have not only 
enough meat for ourselves and our Al- 
lies but will have a great deal to spare. 
The country’s meat supply was larger 
in 1917 than ever before in its history. 
Probably the supply exceeded 240 


pounds for each man, woman and child_ 


in this country. 

So much information has been given 
out about the meat needs of the Allies 
that we here desire to publish the facts. 

In 1917 we exported a total of 393,- 
547,000 pounds of beef and beef prod- 
ucts, but our total production of these 
products was around ten and one-half 
billion pounds, so our exports repre- 
sented but 3% per cent of our total 
supply. Our exports of pork products 
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amounted to 1,343,000,000, but our 
total supply’ was 13,900,000,000 pounds, 
so the exports amount to about 9% per 
cent of the total. Thus it must be 
clear that our meat exports especially 
of beef, are relatively insignificant. Of 
course it will be answered, that if ships 
had been available the exports would 
have been larger. This. we do not 
grant, for our investigation shows that 
the export orders have practically all 
been filled. The fact is that the meat 
conservation propaganda was ill ad- 
vised and was carried out in many 
cases by individuals who sought to be 
sensational rather than practical. 
While stockmen throughout the coun- 
try are placing the blame on Mr. 
Hoover and Mr, Cotton we feel that 
they are not entitled to all of it. On 
the subject of foods we have more 
cranks than on any other subject and 
naturally when the Food Administra- 
tion was established these food cranks 
saw an opportunity to ply their trade 
as never before. They became self- 
appointed agents of Mr. Hoover and 
filled the country and the press with 
their fool notions on dietetics. This not 
only alarmed the feeders of livestock 
but interfered with the course of com- 
merce and brought on the chaos from 
which we must now emerge. 

We feel that the worst is over and 
in the future a more sensible policy 
will be pursued in all food matters. 
Mistakes are inevitable always in the 
launching of new program. We can 
bespeak for the Food Administration 
the continued loyal support of our 
stockmen. 





CARE OF THE WOOL 





The approaching wool season is apt 
to be one of considerable delays in 
marketing the wool. It is probable that 
there may be a shortage of shearers 
and labor disturbances that will delay 
complete shearing. We believe that 
cars needed to transport the wool will 
all be forthcoming, but it is certain that 
in many cases the cars will not be 
available when wanted. This means 
that the grower must be prepared to 
look after his wool until it is loaded. 
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Much wool will be bought f. 0. b. cars 
and at the prevailing high price buy- 
ers will insist that the wool be deliv- 
ered in good condition. The grower 
must therefore prepare as never before 
to protect his clip against such contin- 
gencies as may arise. If there be no 
warehouse available, heavy canvas 
must be at hand to cover the sacks. 
The wool sacks should not be piled on 
the bare ground. The least we can do 
is to have boards or rails upon which 
the lower tier can rest. After rains the 
canvas cover should be removed so 
that the absorbed moisture may evapo- 
rate. Canvas covers should also be 
supplied to all wagons hauling wool so 
as to protect against storms en route 
to the railroad. The man who care- 
fully prepares to care for his wool this 
year will in the end prove to have been 
the wisest. 





CHANGE IN ARMY CLOTHES 





Quartermaster General Goethals re- 
cently appointed a board of experts to 
devise new standards for cloth for army 
clothing. The standard army overcoat 
as now made is of cloth weighing 
30 ounces to the yard and is made of 
about 40 per cent shoddy and 60 per 
cent wool. It has been recommended 
that the weight of the cloth be in- 
creased to 32 ounces per yard and that 
wool ranging from quarter-blood up to 
fine may be used in its manufacture 
and that only the best grade of shoddy 
be used. 

The present uniform is made of 
cloth weighing 16 ounces to the yard, 
and made of all wool. It is now recom- 
mended that the weight of the cloth be 
raised to 20 ounces per yard, using 
nothing but all wool, ranging from 
high quarter-blood up to high three- 
eighths blood. 

For shirtings it is proposed to use 
91% ounce cloth made of half-blood and 
fine medium wool. The blankets are 
to be raised in weight from 3% up to 4 
pounds and to contain shoddy of the 
best grade and wool ranging from 
auarter-blood up to fine. The principal 
changes in these specifications are an 
increase in the weight of the cloth and 
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widening in the range of the grades 
of wool that may be used. We imagine 
that the proposed specifications will be 
adopted and will result in the use of a 
little more wool to start with but the 
increased durability of garments will in 
the end result in a saving of wool. If 
these specifications are adhered to the 
American will be the best clothed sol- 
dier in France. 





THE PACKERS 


Press reports state that a bill has 
been introduced in the Senate, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, which proposes that the govern- 
ment take over and operate the plants 
of the meat packers. 

We do not know what may be the 
attitude of the packers toward such 
a measure nor do we care, the pro- 
ducers of livestock have about as much 
interest in the packing plants as have 
the owners of those plants, for it is 
through such plants that the bulk of 
cur stock must pass. From the pro- 
ducer’s standpoint the packer has been 
guilty of much wrongdoing, but if these 
piants were operated by the govern- 
ment most of these wrongs would be 
intensified, The principal complaint of 
the producer has been that at times the 
packer did not pay sufficient for live- 
stock ‘but if the government ran the 
plants the prices paid would be still 
less. We must not forget that the 
packer stands in an unenviable posi- 
tion; on the one hand are the pro- 
ducers demanding higher prices for 
meat animals; on the other are the con- 
sumers demanding lower priced meats. 
These two forces are irreconcilable and 
always will be. Meat food animals are 
high and must continue so for all time 
in the future. High livestock inevit- 
ably means high priced meat, whether 
that meat comes from the hands of the 
packer or the government. Government 
operation of the packing plants cannot 
help but reduce the price of livestock, 
for the demands of the consumer 
would make it a political necessity to 
give him cheap meat, he being so much 
more numerous than the producers of 
livestock. Regardless of popular be- 
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lief, the price of meat cannot be re- 
duced by government operation of the 
packing plants except by reducing the 
price of livestock. The profits made by 
the packers in 1917 were too large. We 
feel that cannot be denied, but when 
these profits are spread over the im- 
mense quantity of meat handled, they 
amount to only a fraction of a cent per 
pound. If the packers had given all 
their profits to the 
amount would have 


consumers the 
been so 
measured in the meat handled, that no 


small, 





Choice Sample of Ohio Delaine Wool. 
Australia Produced Nothing 
Superior To This. 


difference in the retail 
have been detected. 


price would 


Feeders of livestock have been forced 
to take heavy losses on their fat stock 
all winter but that loss was due in our 
judgment to the effort of the govern- 
ment to get cheap meat for the con- 
sumer. In fact the packers were in- 
structed by one department of the gov- 
ernment “that under no circumstances 
was the price of livestock to be ad- 
vanced.” Had it not been for govern- 
mental interference we believe that 
stockmen would not have taken losses 
this winter. 
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It is our judgment that the profits 
of the packers should be regulated by 
the government as is now done. Under 
the law the packer can now make a 
profit of 2% per cent on his total turn- 
over. That is a reasonable profit and 
should destroy any incentive for de- 
pressing the price of livestock. On the 
other hand it should do away with all 
incentive for attacks on the packing in- 
dustry. 





SELLING COWS 


Very reliable reports indicate that in 
niany Eastern states farmers are sell- 
ing their dairy cows and stocking their 
farms with sheep. If this is true, and 
we know it is in some cases, it: consti- 
tutes a national calamity. As between 
the usefulness of the dairy cow and 
any other farm animal there can be no 
issue. She stands as the most impor- 
tant domestic animal known to man. 
Her contribution to humanity is great- 
er than that of any other animal. From 
a financial standpoint the dairy cow 
will return a greater profit than any 
other animal; from the standpoint of 
soil fertility she is unapproachable. 

While the primary interest of this 
paper is to promote the welfare of sheep 
husbandry we are not so blinded by 
prejudice as to favor a national policy 
that would be detrimental to public 
welfare. The farmers of this country 
have been given much misinformation 
regarding the profits to be made from 
sheep and we fear that the farmer who 
sells a good dairy in order to stock up 
with sheep will be sadly disappointed 
when the returns are all in. When the 
“more sheep” campaign was started we 
understand that it was on the basis that 
there was room on many abandoned 
farms for many sheep. But unfortuna- 
tely campaigns of this kind cannot be 
regulated and the results are often dis- 
astrous, 





IN WESTERN MONTANA 


The sheepmen of Granite County, 
Montana, are looking forward to an 
early and prosperous spring. All the 
sheep in this country have wintered 
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well, the sheepmen having learned a 
severe lesson from the winter of a 
year ago and secured plenty of hay and 
sold off all old stock. There is plenty 
of snow in the mountains to insure 
good summer range. Our winter feed- 
ing is confined mostly to meadows and 
haystacks. Lambing will commence 
about the first of May. Some of the 
more enterprising sheepmen are start- 
ing to lamb in sheds about the first 
of March. I am going to the ram sale 
at Salt Lake City next fall and see 
what they have. This is what you hear 
most of the sheepmen say in this coun- 
try this spring. 
G. D. W., Montana. 





FROM CENTRAL WYOMING 





I am just back from a trip on the 
range. The sheep are in very good 
flesh for this season though feed on the 
range here is unusually short. We are 
feeding 600 pounds of cottonseed cake 
each morning to the band of about 
2,500 head, and have fed no hay yet. 
This section of Wyonting has enjoyed 
an unusually mild winter and has had 
no deep snow. The _ Corriedale 
rams that F. S. King imported for us 
from Mr. Ensor of New Zealand 
reached Cheyenne on January 10, and 
after | got back to Cheyenne from the 
Salt Lake Convention, I shipped them 
to Lander. They are in a field on our 
ranch and get 6 ounces of cottonseed 
-and plenty of hay each day. Although 
they are not put in a shed, they are 
doing very well. The altitude and be- 
ing out nights does not appear to 
bother them. 

JOHN CARMODY, Wyo. 





A PROPOSED WAREHOUSE 





Montana members of the Equity So- 
ciety are giving cordial endorsement to 
the plan for the establishment by that 
organization of a wool warehouse in 
St. Paul. It is averred that farmers 
having only a few head of sheep sel- 
dom receive fair returns on their wool 
sales, while often the purchasing mer- 
chant is a poor judge of the quality, 
with the result that immense losses in 
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the aggregate are sustained. Local 
storage warehouses are to be erected 
and later the consignments collected 
and shipped to St. Paul or else the 
product disposed of at auction sales at 
the primary point. L. W. 





GOOD WOOL 
MARKET PROSPECTS 





Wool buyers have been hiking 
through Chicago for several weeks 
evidently in a mood to secure at least a 
portion of the new clip. At feed lots 
adjacent to the big markets they have 
‘been bidding 60 and 65 cents, one clip 
selling late in March at the former fig- 
ure. Holders are not disposed to let 
their property go, especially if the 
wool is still on the sheep’s back as 
there is confidence of an active market 
once the gong has been sounded. In 
Iowa 60 cents is the common bid. 

J. E. P. 





AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 





Secretary of Agriculture Houston and 
Food Administrator Hoover recently 
appointed an agricultural and livestock 
advisory. committee of 20 prominent 
men, among whom is our president, 
Mr. Hagenbarth. Ostensibly the pur- 
pose of this committee is to advise the 
government during the war as to the 
proper plan to pursue in dealing with 
agricultural and livestock matters. 
This committee will be called into fre- 
quent conferences, and held its first 
meeting in Washington March 29, at 
which Mr. Hagenbarth was present. 
We believe the appointment of this 
committee is a wise step and if the 
other gentlemen of the committee are 
as able as Mr. Hagenbarth the agri- 
cultural industries may safely rest their 
case in their care. The membership of 
the committee follows: 

F. J. Hagenbarth, Spencer, Idaho. 

E. S. Brigham, St. Albans, Vt. 

Wm. F. Pratt, Batavia, N. Y. 

C. J. Tyson, Floradale, Pa. 

David R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C. 

Henry C. Stuart, Elk Garden, Va. 

C .S. Barrett, Union City, Ga. 
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David P. Massie, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Oliver Wilson, Peoria, Ill. 

D. O. Mahoney, Viroqua, Wis. 
Marion Sansom, Fort Worth, Texas. 
N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 

Isaac Lincoln, Aberdeen, S. D. 

J. N. Hagan, Bismarck, N. D. 

W. G. Gordon, Humboldt, Tenn. 

W. L. Brown, Kingman, Kan. 

H. W. Jeffers, Plainsboro, N. J. 
Eugene Funk, Bloomington, III. 
Milo D. Campbell, Coldwater, Mich. 
W. W. Harah, Pendleton, Ore. 
George C. Roeding, Fresno, Calif. 
W. R. Dodson, Baton Rogue, La. 
C. W. Hunt, Logan, Iowa. , 
John Grattan, Golden Colo. 





NEW MEXICO GROWERS MEET 





A meeting of the San Juan Wool 
Growers’ Association, which includes 
all the Durango National Reserve in 
Colorado, was called at Aztec, N. M., 
on March 14th, at which a large num- 
ber of flock masters were present, and 
a general discussion of sheep and mat- 
ters pertaining to range condition was 
developed. Some of the committees in 
which there were vacancies were filled 
by the president, and a general good 
spirit prevailed. All matters of busi- 
ness affecting the organization were 
referred to the Advisory Board which 
later on, the 20th of March, met with 
the officers of the forest reserve. 

The meeting at Aztec, N. M., was 
adjourned to again meet on April 18th 
at the same place. Several new mem- 
bers were received, and more are ex- 
pected in the near future. Every one 
seems enthusiastic to perfect this or- 
ganization, A, 1... DAVES. 





A NEW BOOKLET 





Mr. M.A. Smith of Salt Lake City is 
advertising in this issue a new booklet 
that he has recently published, entitled 
“Herding and Handling Sheep.” Mr. 
Smith has been in the range sheep busi- 
ness in Utah for many years and is 
well and favorably known. In his pub- 
lication he details the manner which he 
has found best for handling range 
sheep through the year. 
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WOOL CONSUMED 
FEBRUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 28 





An effort was made to obtain infor- 
mation from all manufacturers of 
woolen and worsted textiles through- 
out the United States, of the wool con- 
sumed during the month of February, 
1918. Schedules were sent to 620 con- 
cerns. 515 concerns reported wool con- 
sumed ; 62 reported no wool consumed ; 
31 returned schedules stating that their 
raw material tops, yarns and 
waste and 12 firms failed to reply. 
Since closing the report three sched- 
ules have been received. This compar- 


was 


ison is based on the summary of re- 
ports from 515 manufacturers. 





State Grease Scoured Pulled Totals 
Mass. .19,459,775 3,851,652 853,688 24,165,115 
Penns. 5,700,548 589,686 446,068 6,736,302 
N. J. . 5,487,067 295,861 98,695 5,881,623 
R. I. . 4,649,836 317,914 278,016 5,245,766 
N. Y. . 1,937,650 1,048,090 95,725 3,081,465 
Conn... 760,577 903,917 211,144 1,875,638 
N. H.. 328,909 1,397,484 41,339 1,767,682 
Ohio . 1,170,591 34,637 43,682 1,248,910 
Maine. 193,393 614,856 74,641 882,890 
Totals 


above.39,688,346 .9,054,047 2,142,998 50,885,391 
Other 


states. 727,002 1,059,319 218,823 2,005,144 





Total .40,415,348 10,113,365 2,361,821 52,890,535 

After the report was closed and the 
data compiled an additional 55,651 
pounds of scoured wool was reported 
consumed during the month of Febru- 
ary. We urge manufacturers to return 
to this bureau their Monthly Consump- 
tion Schedules as early as possible af- 
ter the first of each calendar month, to 
permit issuance of the report not later 
than the fifteenth of each month. 





LIVESTOCK STATISTICS 





The crop report of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture contains some 
information as to the supply of live- 
stock in this country and in foreign 
countries. The report shows very 
large increases here in sheep, cattle 
and hogs. On January 1 of this year 
our beef cattle numbered 1,800,000 
more than on the same date last year. 
The increase in sheep has been 1,300,- 
000 and in swine, 3,870,000. These in- 
creases here at home are very large 
and assure the country of an enormous 
meat supply for a long time to come. 
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If these figures are correct, the per 
capita supply of meat in 1918 will be 
the largest in many years. 





URGING A DOG LAW 





On March 8, J. A. Delfelder of Riv- 
erton, Wyoming, and S. W. McClure 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation appeared before the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the House and 
urged the enactment of a law placing 
a federal tax on dogs and using the 
funds so derived to destroy predatory 
wild animals. The same 


men were 
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other Lincoln ram, however, topped the 
sale by selling for $3,500. A consider- 
able number of rams brought over $1,- 
000 each. The champion Rambouillet 
ram sold for $2,620 and six other Ram- 
bouillets averaged $1,000 each. 

The top price paid for a Romney was 
$300. The top price for a Corriedale 
was $330. 





RED CROSS YARNS 


The little circular issued by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in 
January has attracted very wide at- 
tention and brought many inquiries. 





Coyotes Killed In Western Colorado 


given a hearing before the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the Senate on 
March 9. Many both 
houses of Congress are favorable to a 
tax on dogs, but some feel that there 
would be constitutional objection to 
such a measure. 


members of 





ARGENTINE RAM SALES 





At the close of the Palermo show at 
3uenos Aires many of the shaw sheep 
were sold and excellent prices real- 
ized. The champion Lincoln ram of 
the show sold for $1450 and the reserve 
champion Lincoln sold for $2250. An- 


The fact that retail stores were gen- 
erally selling at $5.00 a pound yarn, 
which the mills were wholesaling to 
them at around $2.20 a pound, has in- 
cited very just indignation. 

We are in receipt of an offer from 
the Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, 
Rhode Island, to sell these knitting 
yarns in any color desired in ten- 
pound lots at $2.50 a pound or in 50- 
pound lots at $2.25. Of course, this is 
f. o. b. the mill, but if shipped by par- 
cels post or express the rate would 
only be a few.cents a pound. We sug- 
gest that those wanting yarn arrange 
to purchase direct from the mills. 
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GOOD WYOMING CONDITIONS 


Sheep got through the winter in good 
condition. I had a carload of cake and 
did not feed any. Green grass is com- 
ing in good shape. Now sheep can fill 
up on it. Had a nice rain a few days 
ago. Everything is looking toward a 
good wool and jamb crop. 

PAT O. CONNOS. Wyoming. 





A $22 FLEECE 


Herewith enclosed you should find 
our check for $22 representing the pur- 
chase price of one fleece, weighing 
twenty-two pounds, which was shorn 
from the renowned Red Cross ram. 

While this is a record price to be 
paid for an unscoured fleece, it is in- 
significant when compared with the 
faithful services this famous ram is 
now rendering our country. 

We are proud to own only for a short 
time this “Golden Fleece” which will 
be passed on through the proper chan- 
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nels until it ultimately serves its splen- 
did purpose on the battlefield. 

It occurs to us that this ram should 
be officially designated as the “Ameri- 
can Red Cross Ram,” and allowed to 
continue in its service for the country 
even at the expense of having to go on 
the block before other communities. 

With assurances on our part that 
this fleece will be used for the lofty 
purpose for which it was intended, we 
are 


CRIMMINS & PEIRCE CO. 





FREE AREA FROM SHEEP 
SCABIES QUARANTINE 


Washington, D. C—According to an 
order signed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, D. F. Houston, the federal 
quarantine aaginst sheep scabies will 
be lifted on April 15, 1918, from 136 
counties in Texas with an area of 118,- 
033 square miles. 

The release order follows eradication 
work conducted by the U. S. Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture in co-operation 
with state and local officials. The area 
remaining under quarantine totals 56,- 
769 square miles and includes the fol- 
lowing areas: 
« California—Mendocino, Sonoma, San 
Joaquin, Stanislaus, Fresno, Merced, 
Madera, Tulare, Kings and Kern coun- 
ties, 
Louisiana—Allen, 
Vernon parishes. 


Beauregard and 


Texas—Concho, Crockett, Edwards, 
Kimble, Menard, Pecos, Schleicher, 
Sutton, Terrell, Tom Green and Val- 
verde counties. 





SHEARING IN IDAHO 


In the vicinity of Mountain Home, 
Idaho, several bands of sheep were 
shorn by April first. The latter part 
of March shearing was under way at 
Payette, Notus and Weiser. The wool 
was reported to be brushing badly and 


hence the early shearing. The fleeces 


are reported light. 
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A Bite 7% Tnweetment Ror Your Funds 


Tne uncertainty of business conditions while the war 
lasts and the inevitable readjustment at its close make it 
more imperative than ever before that care should be exer- 
cised in choosing investments. Wisdom requires that not 
only the past history of a security should be investigated, but 
also the effect upon it of possible new conditions. 


The 7% First Preferred stock of the Utah Power & Light 


Number of electric generating plants 


Every indication points to a large future growth of the 
Company’s business, for the following reasons: 

Electricity is so inseparably connected with the home and 
industrial life of the people that a discontinuance of the com- 
pany’s service is unthinkable. 

With all its generating plants operated by water-power, 
the company is entirely independent of the fuel supply. 

The territory served is in the infancy of its development. 
A tremendous growth is inevitable. 

No security on the market offers in a higher degree the 
three elements which distinguish a sound and profitable in- 
vestment—absolute security of principal, high dividend yield, 











Main Office Kearne vice: 
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Gross earnings—12 months ending ........... 





Company will bear the closest scrutiny. 


Subject only to interest on the Company’s bonded indebt- 
edness, this 7% Preferred stock has first claim on all the earn- 
ings of the company. Dividends on this stock have been paid 
regularly; and for the twelve months period ended February 
28, 1918, the earnings applicable to dividends on this class of 
stock were twice the amount needed for the purpose. 


The increased use of electric service in the territory served by the Company, during 
the 5-year period ended Decembcr 31, 1917, is shown briefly by the following table: 


Item Dec. 31,1912 Dec. 31, 1917 Inc. 
Population of Territory Served .............. a teragcates 240,000 321,830 81,830 
’ TORRE Wer CF GURURINETE 5... nicicnccdeccescse sce silat 39,700 64,267 24,567 
Kilowatt Hours of electricity generated in 12 months end- 


titeiasvee 226,500,000 502,183,000 275,683,000 
a 7 


siete agra 38 


. $2,636,922 $5,182,518 


and assured future earnings. 

Dividends on this stock are paid quarterly—134% on par 
value every three months. 

The Utah Power & Light Company is offering its 7% 
Preferred Stock direct to the public because It velieves that a 
widely distributed holding of the securities among its cus- 
tomers would be a benefit not only to the Company and its 
stockholders, but to the general public. 

Further information regarding the holdings and earnings 
of “he Company, together with details of tne cash and time 
payment plans for purchasing the stock, will gladly be fur- 
nished upon request at any office of the Company. 


$2,541,596 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


erry roe ‘SERVICE. 








Salt Lake City. 
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The Sheep Industry in the South 


sheep husbandry has never claimed 
the attention of the farmers in the 
South that its importance merits. 

[n many sections there is not wool 
enough grown to furnish stockings for 
the inhabitants. Our farmers have not 
been sheep men. They were taught 
in the South to grow cotton and fur- 
ther North to raise cattle, hogs and 
tobacco, 

Most of us do not realize the advan- 
tages that exist for this industry. We 
do not wonder that our farmers of to- 
day do not utilize our wonderful nat- 
ural resources in this way. So with 
the world crying for more wool and 
mutton and with drouths, snow and 


CO PLSEO — THS 


< 
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By C. C. PRESCOTT 
shipping shortage makes it imperative 
that these importations be limited to 
the minimum, which is another reason 
why our home production of wool must 
be increased, not only as much as pos- 
sible but as quickly as possible. 

To the Western sheep man who han- 
dles large flocks and is accustomed to 
plenty of room the great level stretches 
of cut-over lands that lie along the 
Southern Railway System in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Georgia offer won- 
derful opportunities. Any number of 
acres in this section can be bought 
cheap or leased, that furnishes at least 
as much natural grazing as the great 
Western sheep country. The climate 


liar advantages for the smaller sheep 
man. The climate is ideal, the mea- 
dows luxuriant, the pastures are green, 
the soil is fertile and water abundant. 
Here are landscapes, diversified by hill 
and dale, wood and stream, meadow 
and field—forming a thousand delight- 
ful combinations making an extended 
panorama of rural beauty. 

The most marked advantages of the 
higher altitudes in the Northern line of 
the Southern States is the ability to 
grow grasses that may be pastured 
during the winter. The meadow oat, 
orchard grass, blue grass and clovers 
thrive in this section and are perman- 
ent, while oats, barley, rye and wheat, 





Twenty-Seven Double Decks of Sheep Recently Moved From Dryden, Texas, to Isabel, Louisiana, by J. M. Dryden. 


blizzards, scarcity of feed and the pass- 
ing of the great sheep ranges constant- 
ly decreasing the flocks of the West, 
the South with open arms invites 
sheep: men to come over and possess 
the land. 

The production of wool in the United 
States has decreased from, 321,362,750 
pounds in 1910 to 285,573,000 pounds 
in 1916. There has been a decrease in 
production each year during the war, 
and yet we have increased the amount 
of wool manufactured in the United 
States from 550,356,525 pounds in 1914 
to 737,679,924 in 1916. This year, be- 
cause of war necessities, the manufac- 
turing consumption will be larger. 

The difference between the amounts 
produced and manufactured represents 
the wool we have imported, but the 


is such that sheep can live through the 
winter without shelter, but they will 
do better if cheap shelters are provid- 
ed for the cold snaps that are liable to 
occur during the winter and for the 
lambing season. 

Now as to the more Northern, or 
Plateau, and mountainous sections of 
Alabama and Georgia, also the states 
of Tennessee, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Virginia, we 
would advise a small flock of sheep on 
every farm; in addition to this the 
great stretches of timber lands along 
the rivers and in the mountain sections 
are suitable ranges for large flocks. 

These lands are well drained, gen- 
erally rolling and elevated and produce 
many varieties of grasses that grow 
luxuriantly. These regions offer pecu- 


sown in the fall, may be grazed during 
the winter without injury to the crop 
of grain. 

The value of natural pastures in the 
South cannot be overestimated. This 
territory furnishes sufficient luxuriant 
grasses for eight or nine months’ graz- 
ing during the year. This grass may 
not contain the same percentage of 
nutriment as the Western grasses, but 
we are sure that this can easily be 
overcome by planting Bermuda grass, 
which does well here and forms a per- 
manent pasture during the summer 
months. One of the best supplemen- 
tary green crops is soghum. 

Then, too, ensilage can be put up at 
a cost of $3 per ton, that will furnish 
an excellent succulent winter feed. The 
sheep man of the West who will come 
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and be governed by the conditions that 
exist will realize that this section holds 
out wonderful possibilities, 


Velvet Beans in the South. 

The Velvet bean has come to stay 
and is now considered the “velvet” 
crop of the South. In order that vel- 
vet beans may fruit well, they must be 
planted with some crop that will sup- 
port them. Corn is the crop almost en- 
tirely used for this purpose and it has 
been found by actual experience that 
the beans interfere very little with the 
yield of the corn. On the other hand 
they always leave large quantities of 
decaying vegetable matter upon the 
land, which in a single season, will 
largely increase the humus and nitro- 
gen content of the soil. This improved 
condition of the soil leads to heavier 
yields of corn per acre in later years. 

While the beans are nearly always 
planted with corn, different farmers 
have adopted various ways of doing 
this. Some plant beans and corn in 
alternate rows at the same time; oth- 
ers plant two rows of corn to one of 
beans. Some of the most successful 
farmers have planted alternate rows of 
corn and beans with a hill of peanuts 
between each hill of beans, claiming 
that the two grow well in the same row 
and in the end make a balanced ration 
for hogs. 

Velvet Beans as a Feed. 

For seevral years farmers in the 
South have been using velvet beans for 
wintering livestock, letting all classes 
of livestock run on the ranges as long 
as they get sufficient feed, until the 
winter months, and then turn them in 
the velvet bean fields. 

It is the only crop we know of that 
can be left in the fields throwgh the 
winter without being ruined ; the tough 
pod in which the bean is borne, with- 
standing almost any weather condition, 
and the vines being eaten by livestock 
with more relish after frost has killed 
them, than before. 

A number of feeding tests have been 
carried on by the McNeill Experiment 
Station, McNeill, Miss., when grown 
purely as a catch crop, so as to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the corn, 
they have found the beans to be worth 
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for cattle about $10 per acre, as com- 
pared with cottonseed meal at $25 per 
ton. 

After several years’ exeprience on 
the cut-over lands of the South—rep- 
resentative of millions of acres—we be- 
lieve that livestock with corn and vel- 
vet beans will come nearer solving the 
problem of profitable agriculture for, 
this section as a whole, than all other 
things combined. 

From this statement it is not intend- 
ed inference shall be made that there 
is not great value in many other crops 
for field cultivation or for pasture. As 
a matter of fact a great many other 
crops that grow well on these soils, 
such as Oats, peas, soy beans, peanuts, 
sorghum, lespedeza and some of the 
clovers will greatly add to the possi- 
bilities of the two major crops, but 
with the exception of lespedeza for 
meadows and pasture, we believe the 
acreage devoted to corn and beans 
should generally equal that of all oth- 
ers combined under average conditions, 

With corn and beans to furnish con- 
centrates and some roughage, lespedeza 
for hay, and other crops supplementary 
thereto, there is no reason why the big 
farmer and the little farmer in develop- 
ing these lands, may not so increase 
his income as tu be able to live in a 
way that others, seeing his good work, 
may be willing to do likewise, and in 
the end at least join hands with their 
neighbors in developing a part of the 
millions of acres of our idle lands. 

We cannot state too strongly these 
advantages, providing those who come 
into this section will take time to study 
carefully the conditions, erect and fill 
silos with corn, sorghum and velvet 
beans according to the number of sheep 
to be handled, build the necessary shel- 
ters, begin to set Bermuda grass, bring 
the flocks on by February Ist in order 


that they may become gradually used 


to the warmer climate and as soon as 
danger of frost is over sow plenty of 
sorghum, which can be cut two or 
three times for supplementary summer 
feeding. 

As to size of flock, would recommend 
bringing at least 1,000 sheep to each 
herdsman—for it is now generally con- 
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ceded that the Southern States can take 
care of thirty million sheep. 

We believe that in the South sheep 
raising should go hand in hand with 
the raising of other livestock and that 
the silo is indispensable. 

It rarely ever occurs here that the 


pastures become exhausted from 


drouth, at any rate millet, sorghum and 


corn can always be grown to be cut in 
an emergency. Supplementary feed 
crops can be grown at a minimum cost 
and these lands are in the center of 
production of that greatest of all sheep 
feeds—cottonseed meal. 

For marketing facilities this territory 
lies tributary to the trunk lines that 
connect the livestock farmer with all 
the leading markets of the United 
States, making it a pleasure to engage 
in and develop this profitable and much 
needed character of agriculture. 





‘IN ARIZONA 





The sheep have wintered well as a 
whole in this district. The continued 
drought in the late summer and fall 
seemed to give some of us a scare, 
causing the sheepmen to seek different 
watering places and not all flock to the 
one place as they were in the habit of 
doing before. The dry weather was 
withstood pretty well owing to this 
fact. 

We did not get an over amount of 
snow at any time and when the storms 
did come, they could not have been 
more favorable for the stock. The 
storms filled all the water holes and 
gave the grass and brush a good start. 
We shall not have to worry in the 
least about feed this spring. 

We shall begin shearing April 17. A 
great many of the sheepmen are in 
favor of shearing with the blades. Our 
losses are generally high from exposure 
immediately after shearing and some 
think that by the extra amount of wool 
left on the sheep this loss can be 
avoided. One would say from expe- 
rience though, that if they want their 
sheep sheared in any decent manner at 
all they had better stay with the ma- 
chines. 

JOHN BROOKSBY, Arizona. 
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A Dozen Common Ailments of Sheep 


By DR. E. T. BAKER, Assistant State Veterinarian of Idaho 


1—Bloat. 
HIS condition is too well known to 
describe the symptoms. In the 
West two forms occur: 


1. Common grass bloat, usually 
from alfalfa. The sheepman who turns 
a bunch of sheep out on this pasture 
should have a two-ounce dose syringe, 
teaspoon, teacup, bottle of water, and 
several ounces of formalin handy. 
When bloat is noticed, measure out a 
teaspoonful of the formalin in the tea- 
cup, add a syringe full of water, and 
administer at once. A trocar is useful 
when tapping is necessary. The place 
to stab is on the left side, midway be- 
tween the point of the hip and last 
rib, not too high. A small hole is made 
that soon heals. Of course there are 
times when the contents of the paunch 
must be removed, but this is rare when 
the formalin is used promptly. A lit- 
tle alcohol (where can we get this 
comes the echo from “dry states”) in 
the form of tincture of ginger or aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia, in teaspoon- 
ful doses diluted with several table- 
spoonsful of water then can be given. 
In drenching a bloated sheep, be very 
careful, or the liquid may run down the 
windpipe, causing a fatal pneumonia. 


2. Founder bloat. This occurs in 
the autumn when the sheep are turned 
in on stubble. They fill up on grain 
or peas, and we have a complication of 
acute indigestion, bloat, and founder. 
In the writer’s practice at one time 
over three hundred sheep were lying 
around in a grain field like dead ani- 
mals. One hundred died before treat- 
ment could be instituted, but by using 
three syringes and grouping the help in 
pairs, we were able to save over two- 
thirds of the remainder by the follow- 
ing treatment: Each sheep was given 
one teaspoonful each of turpentine, oil 
of eucalyptus and aromatic spirits of 
ammonia in enough raw linseed oil to 
make up two ounces. In about one 
hour’s time, twenty grains each of 
potassium permanganate and pow- 
dered alum dissolved in several ounces 
of water was administered to check 





the founder. The latter treatment is a 
standby in nearly all forms of plant 
poisoning and can be procured in tab- 
lets ready to dissolve. Always use 
cold water. 


2—Indigestion. 

Under this head can be grouped a 
number of ailments, usually errors of 
diet contributing with lack of exer- 
cise. “Blind staggers,” abortion, im- 
paction, constipation and inflammation 
of the bowels are some of the diseases. 

Remembering that a sheep has four 
stomachs with over a hundred feet of 
intestines, it can readily be seen that 
“doctoring” without paying strict at- 
tention to the original cause is hope- 


bag,” or inflammation of the udder. 
Usually seen in ewes which have lost 
their lambs. 

The old fashioned and very inhu- 
mane treatment is to slash the caked 
udder with a knife that has not been 
on friendly terms with disinfectants. In 
case the animal pulls through she us- 
ually looks like the breaking up of a 
hard winter. The wool comes off in 
patches, and when a prospective buyer 
comes near the band she always runs 
out ahead to give the whole bunch a 
good appearance. 


When a ewe loses her lamb, her ud- 
der should be anointed several times 
with belladonna ointment, which is far 





less. Eradicate this, give some castor 
oil, raw eggs, or some potassium per- 
manganate and powdered alum with a 
change of food and sufficient exercise, 


and the trouble will soon disappear. 
3—Scours. 


Most common in lambs. The usual 
cause is too rich feed given the moth- 
ers, such as oil cake and the like. 

Excellent results will occur by cut- 
ting out the rich feed to the ewes; giv- 
ing one teaspoonful sodium hyposul- 
phite to the ewes once daily, and the 
administration of several tablespoons- 
ful castor oil to the lambs. A raw egg 
is excellent to allay the inflamed intes- 
tines. 


4—Mamzmitis. 
Commonly called “caked bag,” “blue 


Some of J. R. Allen’s Cotswold Stud Rams 


superior to camphor and lard to dry 
her up. If her udder cakes, give her 
four tablespoonsful epsom salts in a 
little water, and apply equal parts 
sweet oil (olive oil) and fluid extract 
phytolacca or poke root twice daily. 
The results will be surprising. 
5—Nasal Catarrh. 
Commonly known as “snotty nose.” 
Exposure, dust and flies seem to be 
the chief exciting causes. There is no 
doubt that it is contagious, like 
common colds among the human race. 
Whenever an animal is noticed with 
the trouble intern it from the appar- 
ently healthy. Boring two-inch holes 
in a plank, placing salt in the holes and 
tar around the edges makes a very con- 
venient “self-tarring” outfit. If one 
has time and cares to treat the af- 
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fected animal, swab out the nose with 
cotton, and apply a saturated solution 
of saturated boric acid, made by dis- 
solving a teaspoonful crystal boric acid 
in a pint of warm water. Teaspoonful 
doses of camphor given in syrup and 
smeared on the tongue night and 
morning is good for internal treat- 
ment. The long wools seem more 
prone to this than other types. 


6—F ootrot. 


There are two kind of footrot; con- 
tagious and the non-infectious form. 

The contagious type is caused by the 
bacillus necrophorus or germ causing 
gangrene. The treatment for this is 
surgery—cut it all out, don’t be afraid 
to take a little healthy tissue and place 
the animals on a new or clean ground. 
Lime, blue vitriol, or other dips may 
then be used. 

The non-infectious type usually 
comes from an exceedingly wet season, 
muddy grounds and filth. Removing 
the cause is the logical treatment for 
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this, and walking over lime. 


7—Maggots. 

The larvae of the Musca Vomi- 
torium or blow-fly, and just as bad as 
its name. 

Usually affects a sheep that has been 
more skinned than clipped by a care- 
less shearer, or from filthy locks. 

Pure lysol applied so as to touch the 
parasites will cause a coming-out 
party that will be surprising. Tincture 
of iodine then injected will help heal 
the sore. 


8—Tetanus. 

Ever lose a few lambs after docking 
or castrating? The little fellows would 
act drowsy, become stiff, live for sev- 
eral days, and shuffle off. The usual 
verdict is “pisening.” The real trouble 
is tetanus or lock jaw. The germs en- 
ter the wound, multiply rapidly, gen- 


" erate a poison over one hundred times 


as strong as strychnine, it is claimed, 
and soon kills the victim. 

Treatment: None practical. Change 
bedding grounds. 


9—Blackleg. 


In the summer or early fall a num- 
ber of lambs die suddenly. The herder 
thinks it is poisoning and takes it as a 
matter of course. Next year, about the 


- same time and place, others die from 


about the same symptoms. The fat- 
test usually succumb the first on ac- 
count of lying around; the germs re- 
maining in the ground, and entering 
through some small scratch or cut. 

The victim appears sick and keeps 
away from the rest of the band; some- 
times it is lame, froths at mouth, and 
is hot and feverish. Next morning it 
is found dead, the carcass much swol- 
len, and sometimes, if the hand be 
passed over the rump, it sounds like 
crumpling tissue paper. 

The treatment consists in summon- 
ing expert assistance as soon as pos- 
sible. This advice is given and em- 
phasized from experience. It is so dif- 
ficult to differentiate from poisoning 
that several hundred head may be lost 
before the right kind of treatment is 
given. 

Immunizing with the government 
vaccine has given good results; the 
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Designing 
Constructing 


A modern shearing shed on sci- 
entific lines is something beyond 
the ability of the average archi- 
tect and bulider, because it is a 
life study which requires special 
training and long experience un- 
der widely varying climatic con- 
ditions. No one should ever at- 
tempt to build a modern shearing 
plant without first consulting an 
expert designer. Although all 
“Australian” shearing sheds are 
plain frame buildings and look 
quite simple when completed, 
every detail of the design must 
be correct and the measurements 
absolutely accurate, otherwise it 
will be impossible to eliminate 
unskilled labor and reduce work- 
ing expenses. Easy and careful 
handling of sheep in modern 
shearing sheds depends entirely 
on a scientific distribution of light 
so that the sheep can “wrangle” 
themselves without help. With 
the exception of the floor, the cost 
of a modern shearing plant does 
not exceed that of an old fash- 
ioned shed of similar dimen- 
sions and the same output. In 
these modern shearing plants, 
wool can be packed ready for the 
mill without any additional ex- 
pense, because the cost of skilled 
help is covered by the money for- 
merly paid in wages to rough la- 
borers. 


Plans and specifications supplied 


Jj. C. Findlay 


Western Contract Company 
508 Continental Bank Building 
SALT LAKE CITY 
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dosage for a lamb is about from one- 
sixth to one-eighth that given to a 
calf. A serum has recently been put 
on the market that confers permanent 
immunity in calves, and any sheep- 
man running his animals on an infected 
range will do well to try this out; the 
cost will be about ten cents per head. 
10—Hemorrhagice Septicemia. 

This is a close relative to blackleg, 
and is rapidly becoming prevalent in 
the range country. 


The symptoms are very vague; usual- 
ly the animal is found dead; others die 
in rapid succession, and the herder 
will realize in a short time that he is 
dealing with something serious. This 
is another disease where expert as- 
sistance and early diagnosis may save 
thousands of dollars. 

Treatment consists in removal to 
another range, and the administration 
of vaccine. 


11—Rabies. 

Commonly known as hydrophobia or 
mad dog. This is comparatively a re- 
cent disease on the range, perhaps it 
started ten or fifteen years ago; its 
exact origin is unknown. A plausible 
explanation is that some dogs were 
shipped out from an Eastern state full 
of the disease, and these later went 
mad and spread the malady. 


About seven years ago complaints 
began to come in about coyotes acting 
“queer.” Later, dogs and other ani- 
mals became infected and soon spread 
the disease. When the writer was in- 
vestigating a serious outbreak some 
six years ago, he found more than one 
sheepman treating his dog for dis- 
temper, when it was in the first stage 
of rabies. The animal would whine, 
act cold, swallow as thought it had a 
bone stuck in its throat, and appear 
afraid of something. Later, it would 
disappear, and return haggard and 
worn out. It would then become furi- 
ous, bitting and struggling, until the 
third or paralytic stage came on, and it 
would act like a poisoned animal. 

There is no treatment except a 30-30 
properly aimed, and all sheepmen liv- 
ing in regions where the disease has 
occurred should regard with suspicion 
all cases of sickness among the dogs, 
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and promptly notify their state veter- 
inarian. This applies to all contagious 
diseases. 

12—Poisoning. 


Poisoning from plants and predatory - 


animals causes possibly seventy-five 
per cent of all losses on the range. Un- 
fortunately there is no antidote for the 
coyote except a good bunch of hounds 
and a uniform system of bounties. 
Poisoning occurs so quickly that fre- 
quently great losses follow without 
warning. 

In the spring, the writer cannot too 
strongly emphasize the doctrine of 
“preparedness.” Ten dollars expended 
then may save ten thousand later. 


For death camas, twenty grains 
potassium permanganate and pow- 
dered alum can be given, but the re- 
sults are not very good. Prevention is 
better than cure in this case. 

Shooting locoed sheep before they 
teach the habit to others is the proper 
antidote. 


Lupine is not dangerous except the 
ripe seeds ; the permanganate and alum 
can be tried. 

For aconite, sixty grains of tannic 
dissolved in a little glycerin and water 
is the best so far tried. 

Some claim larkspur is not poisonous 
to sheep; others that it is. The per- 
manganate and alum would be as good 
as anything in case it does upset the- 
ories and cause a poisoning case. 

For woody aster nothing satisfac- 
tory has yet been devised, although 
stimulants, such as teapoonful doses 
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aromatic spirits ammonia, alcohol, or 
oil peppermint have given as good re- 
sults as anything. 

Rubber weed has been treated with 
large quantities of brine; sneeze weed 
with melted lard. Turpentine in the 
form of young pitch sprouts may be 
combatted with flax seed jelly. En- 
silage is neutralized with the perman- 
ganate and alum drench. 


In fact, in all cases of poisoning, 
where the exact cause is not known, 
one may give the permanganate and 
alum treatment because it will do no 
harm, and may check the ravages of 
the poison. It acts by oxidation. 

But next spring and summer many 
thousands of valuable sheep will be 
lost from preventable ailments and 
lack of preparation. It reminds one of 
the darkey who was enlisting in the 
army last summer. When asked what 
service he desired to enter, he replied: 

“Doan’t make no difference jest so’s 
taint in de calvary, Boss!” 

“Why don’t you want to get in the 
cavalry, Ras?” asked the astonished 
officer. 

“Well, I'll tell you whut, Boss, efrAh 
evah gits mixed up in a retreat Ah 
doan’t want to be bo’thered wit’ no 
hoss !” 

And that is why so many sheep are 
lost year after year; the owner “doan’t 
want to be bothered.” 





The wool grower who does not help 
his associations this year is not doing 
his share. 








YEARLING EWES FOR SALE 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 20,000 CHOICE WHITE 
FACE YEARLING EWES. WILL SELL SHEAR- 
ED OR WITH WOOL ON. 
TIME BEFORE JUNE 1. 


THIS IS CHOICE STUFF 


Caribou Livestock Company 


BURLEY, IDAHO. 


DELIVERY ANY 
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Send in a new subscriber to the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. 





Herding and Handling Sheep 
BY MORONI A. SMITH. 


A booklet of 69 pages written by my- 
self after 27 years of experience in 
handling sheep on the ranges of Utah 
and other Western states. This book- 
let is intended as a manual for sheep- 
herders and foremen and should prove 
of much value to those desiring infor- 
mation as to handling range sheep. 
I am selling this booklet at $1.00 per 
copy. Address 


MORONI A. SMITH 


1205 East Broadway Salt Lake City 











Hampshires 


AND 


Shropshires 


We are offering for 
summer and fall deliv- 
ery Hampshire and 
Shropshire yearling 
rams; also some young 
Hampshire ewes. 


All deliveries to be 
made in car lots or less 


f. o. b. Twin Falls. 


We have a few extra 
good stud Hampshire 
rams for sale. 


Brown Bros. 
Sheep Co. 


TWIN FALLS - IDAHO 
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WILD ANIMAL TOLLS 





I am writing you of a subject that I 
consider is of more importance to the 
sheepmen of the West than any other 
one item, and that is the predatory 
wild animals of the Western or range 
states. There are sixteen states that 
are considerably inhabited by these 
pests, namely: Nebraska, Kansas, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Texas, Wyoming, 
Montatia, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Information received by the 
State Board of Sheep Commissioners 
of the state of Wyoming, from various 
states brings out the following: _The 
state of Nebraska reports there has 
been no bounty appropriation in that 
state for several year. Colorado re- 


H. L.. F‘inch 
Soda Springs, Idaho 


Woolgrower and Importer 











I have just landed at an Ameri- 
can port one of the choicest lots 
of Cotswold, Lincoln, Hampshire, 
and Shropshire yearling rams and 
Hampshire yearlings ewes ever 
brought to the United States. 
This is the first selections to be 
drafted from the English flocks 
this year, and is the very best 
stuff to be found in England. 


My entries for the Ram Sale 
will be reserved from this lot, and 
the others will be ready for in- 
spection and sale at Soda Springs 
after April 25th. 


Owing to unheard of conditions, and 
the uncertainty of securing passage, etc., 
there will not be many sheep reach this 
side in 1918. Therefore if you want stud 
sheep of reat merit it will pay you to see 
this importation. 








For Sale! 


2300 ewes and their lambs, one-half Meri- 
nos, one-half crossbreds. 300 are two-year- 
olds and the balance have good mouths. All 
lambs are one-half blood black-faces. 50 per 
cent of lambs _— in February, balance 
in early March. Price $12 for ewes, 

forlambs. April 15th delivery at shearing 
pens, with free use of range until May 15th. 


ADDRESS 
Ww. H. CONARD 
Red Bluff, California 
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ports no bounty appropriation for 
twenty years and more than $35,000 
worth of vouchers filed under the 
bounty law, but no money to pay 
them, and adds there seems no chance 
of getting an appropriation. North 
Dakota reports 20,000 coyotes killed 
under the last bounty appropriation. 
Idaho reports an annual appropriation 
of $60,000, and shows a good price per 
head, but does not give the number 
killed under the last appropriation. The 
state of Utah makes a grand showing, 
from March 20, 1915, to March 20, 
1917, with an appropriation of $30,000 
and a tax of $80,000 and a bounty of 
$50.00 on wolves, $2.50 on coyotes 
and bobcats and $25 on mountain lions, 
It reports 79 wolves, 3,091 bobcats, 
34 mountain lions, 146 bear, and 42 
lynx, 18,518 coyotes. 


The state also reports for the period 
ending March 20, 1914, 188 bear, 1,918 
wild cats, 62 mountain lions, 80 grey 


_wolves, 12,938 coyotes and 50 lynx. 


South Dakota reports 90 wolves and 
10,697 cats and coyotes destroyed un- 
der the last appropriation, reporting on 
the last three appropriations the state 
gives 254 timber wolves and 26,282 
coyotes destroyed and presented for 
bounty. The state of Oregon pays 
quite a bounty but it is paid by the 
various counties and the totals are not 
available at this time. New Mexico 
and California also pay a large bounty 
but it is also paid by the various coun- 
ties. The state of Arizona also pays 
bounties by counties, one county re- 
porting for the year 1917 one wolf, 305 
bobcats, 1,299 coyotes and 14 moun- 
tain lions. 

The state of Washington reports 
killed under the 1915 appropriation 24,- 
687 coyotes, 4,163 cats, 258 lynx, 185 
wolves and 219 cougars. The state of 
Montana levies a tax of 1% mills on 


- all the live stock of the state and 45 


per cent of county licenses, and bunch- 
es her killings for the last three pe- 
riods and reports 98,342 wolves, coy- 
otes and bobcats. The state of Wyo- 
ming appropriated $60,000 in 1915 for 
bounty purposes, and under that fund 
there was killed in Fremont county 
alone 4,854 coyotes, 122 wolves and 395 
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bobcats. In the entire state there was 
killed and presented for bounty 40,917 
coyutes, bobcats and wolves, exhaust- 
ing and exceeding the bounty fund. 

hese states have been paying boun- 
ties for the past twenty-five years and 
there seems to be about as many of 
these pests as ever, and the question 


arises, what shall we do to get rid of 
them, basing, our calculations on the 
numbers that have been killed and pre- 
sented for bounty in the various states 
for the past twenty years and the slight 
impression it has made on them. We 
estimate there is one million of these 
predatory animals throughout the en- 
tire Western states, and their living is 
almost entirely a meat diet and it is 
not too much to say they consume one 
million pounds of meat each twenty- 
four hours or 365 million pounds each 
year, enough meat to feed a million of 
our soldiers. Each night as the sun sets 
this horde of ravenous, pillaging, pil- 
fering beasts arise and go forth and 
before morning they have satisfied 
their appetites and are ready for the 
day's nap. It is estimated that in the 
state of Wyoming alone there is an- 
nually destroyed more than one hun- 
dred thousand sheep and lambs by 
these beasts. 


It seems impossible to get all the 
states to work together on any con- 
certed method of destruction and it ap- 
pears to me that a federal 
bounty covering all the states where 
these pests exist is the proper method 
of procedure. 


strong 


In these days when we 
are asked to conserve every pound of 
meat possible it seems to me the gov- 
ernment could not do better than to 
use prompt and vigorous measures to 
suppress this gigantic evil, and unite 
with the various states for a speedy 
eradication of this immense army of 
predatory beasts. 


The sheep in the state of Wyoming 
are wintering fine and will shear a 
splendid clip in the spring, the Aus- 
tralian system of shearing and bailing 
the wool is finding favor in this state 
and more of the sheepmen are follow- 
ing that plan each year, and it is pos- 
sible before many years the entire clip 
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of the state may be handled in that 
manner, 

The inspectors for the various dis- 
tricts report no disease. among the 
sheep of the state of Wyoming which 
is very gratifying to the sheepmen. 

E. J FARLOW, Lander, Wyo. 
Commissioner Central District. 





New subscribers are always in de- 
mand by the National Wool 
Send one in. 


Grower. 
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Luincolns 


We Breed and Import 
Rams and Ewes of 
the Right Quality 


Write or Come to See Us. 


R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Ontario, Can. 

















RAMBOUILLETS 

















America’s Highest Priced Rambouillet Ram for 
which I paid $1325.00 at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


I am breeding registered Rambouil- 
lets of the most select type. 


DELL PRATT, Moneta, Wyo. 


Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 





Our Champion C. Re at Frisco 


We offer for sale a large number of reg- 
istered Rambouillet stud rams and range 
rams, Will sell in lots of one te a carioad, 
We invite your care 
flock. 


TUCANNON RAMBOUILLET & STOCK FARM 
Dayton, Washington 








A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes. 
Bred from the best stock to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt Lake City. 














I 
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Rambouillets 


Hampshires 


A. A. WOOD & SONS 
Saline, Michigan 








roo & 





ZownceE 


We are breeding big, smooth 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
Merino A large number of 
choice Rams for next season. 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 
DICKIE, WYOMING 
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PUBLICATIONS. 





The sheep industry in recent years 
has received special recognition in the 
literature issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. These publications make 
available to the sheep raiser the re- 
sults of the department’s investigations 
and also present in convenient form 
much that is already common knowl- 
edge. The attention given to this sub- 
ject is shown by the following list of 
publications issued by the Bureau of 





Rams For Sale 


I offer for sale Romney, Lincoln, 
Hampshire and Corriedale rams 
in any sized lot. All kinds of 
sheep. 


H. STANLEY COFFIN, 
N. Yakima, Wash. 




















Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS _ Range Rams 





ONE OF OUR STUD RAMS, 


We are breeding big, heavy wooled, hardy Rambouillets and offer a large 
number of Registered Stud rams and range rams for 1918—500 head for 
sale. We also breed Registered Shorthorn Cattle of the highest quality. 


QUEALY SHEEP CoO., Cokeville, Wyoming. 


Vee 
rd 
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Animal Industry during the past two 
years: 

Farmers’ Bulletin 713. Sheep Scab. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 720. Prevention 
of Losses of Live Stock from Plant 
Poisoning. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 798. The Sheep 
Tick and Its Eradication by Dipping. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 810. Equipment 
for Farm Sheep Raising. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 840. Farm Sheep 
Raising for Beginners. 

Yearbook Paper (673). 
Sheep. 

Yearbook Paper (709). Progress in 
Handling the Wool Clip: Development 
in the West. 


Karakul 


Leaflet. The Cause of “Spewing 
Sickness” of Sheep. 
Leaflet. Growing and Handling 


Western Wools. 

Department Bulletin 573. The Sheep 
Industry on the Minidoka Reclamation 
Project (Idaho). (Issued jointly by 
Bureau of Plant Industry and Bureau 
of Animal Industry). 

Revised editions of two earlier pub- 
lications are now in press: 

Farmers’ Bulletin 576. Breeds of 
Sheep for the Farm. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 935. 
Killing Dog. 

All of these with possibly one or two 
exceptions, and some other publica- 
tions previously issued, may be ob- 
tained from the department free of 
charge. 

The department also has supplied to 
the press of the country a considerable 
amount of information in form suitable 
for newspaper use. 


The Sheep- 





FAVORS USE OF SILAGE 





I have practically finished lambing 
and have used nothing but silage and 
alfalfa. I find that where silage is 
available it is not necessary to use any 
cotton seed cake or grain. This means 
a big saving in the feed cost. I al- 
ready have two very large silos and I 
expect to erect a third one next sum- 
mer. 

My wool is in very good condition. 
It seems to me that I have never had 
a better clip. 

F,. R. GOODING, Idaho. 
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COURSE OF LIVE 
MUTTON TRADE 





Early April found the live mutton 
market riding on the crest of a pros- 
perity wave that appeared impossible a 
few weeks earlier. Lambs crossed the 
$21.00 line to killers, feeders paying 
$18.50 for half fat stuff. Fairly good 
western wethers realized $16.25 and 
ewes $15.00, yearlings making a new 
record at $17.50, light yearlings being 
quoted up to $18.00. 

Light supply and a healthy demand 
were the bullish influences. Advances 
for the month were $2.00 and $3.00 per 
head, The advance naturally registered 
the highest level of the season and 
where feeders were losing money a 
month previous they found themselves 
no longer under the necessity of using 
red ink in striking balances. 

Features of the month were a lively 
demand for all classes of breeding 
stock, especially live lambs. 

Sheep averaged $13.60 for the month, 
which was 60 cents higher than March 
and $1.25 higher than February, also 
being $5.35 per cwt. higher than March 
1917. Lambs averaged $17.55, a new 
record by 5 cents per cwt.—95 cents 
above July and $3.50 higher than 
March, 1917. The average price of 
yearlings was $15.25, or 60 cents high- 
er than March and $1.75 higher than a 
year ago. 

Receipts around the Western market 
circle were the highest for March since 
1910, while feeder and breeder demand 
was large. 

Wisconsin -fed Western  wethers 
made a new record at $17, but consider- 
able stuff of the same character sold 
early in the month at $16 and $16.50. 
A few mature wethers realized $15.50. 
Ewes reached $15.50, with seconds at 
$9.00. 

Colorado-fed yearlings made a new 
tecord at $17.50, the bulk going at a 
range of $16 and $17. At $19.50 Colo- 
tado lambs sold at the highest price 
on the crop up to that time, the first 
day of April witnessing a $20.15 trade. 
In May, 1917, $20.60 was recorded. 
Early in the month choice Colorado 


lambs sold at $17.75. Westerns made 
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Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, 
Egerton, Kent, England 


Export Pedigree Livestock 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Specialty made of show herds, show 
flocks, show horses for the Panama 


Exposition, 

Livestock is booming in North Ameri- 
ca, there is nothing to hinder importa- 
tions required for exports from Eng- 
land, and the extra cost of insurance, 
freight, etc., is too small to make any 
difference. 

Send for full particulars at once, if 
in a hurry, enquire by week end cabled 
letter. Americans ought to be import- 
ing bulls and rams by hundreds and we 
want to get busy. 




















RAMBOUILLET 
RAMS 


Will have a fine lot of large 
boned, smooth bodied, long fine 
staple fellows for 1918 trade. 


W. D. CANDLAND, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

















pee aoe WES 
One of Our Yearlings 


HELE LE — 





Rambouillets —— American Merinos 





We offer a large number of.ex- 
tra choice Rambouillet Range 
Rams as well as single Stud 
Ram. 1,000 Pure Bred Ram- 
bouillet Range Rams, 200 
American Merino Range Rams, 
50 Registered Rambouillet 
Yearlings. 


, Our rams big, rugged, 
have always 


Address 
BALDWIN SHEEP CO. 


HAY CREEK, OREGON 


j are 
4 heavy-wooled, 
given satisfaction. 
r] 

















One of Our Ewes. 





RAMBOUILLETS 








Have sold all my Rams for 1917. 


I now have for sale 6 two-year- 
old and 4 yearling choice, home- 
raised, registered PERCHERON 
Stallions. 


W. S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 














I offer for this season 700 
purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Rams, and 100 two-year-olds. 
I invite you to see my flock. 


Cc. N. STILLMAN 


Sigurd, Utah 

















One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 





CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 





One o: My Stud Ewes 
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a new record at $19.35, but no natives 
were good enough to pass $18. 

Shorn wethers sold up to $14; ewes, 
$12.85; yearlings, $14.75 and lambs, 
$16.65. Buk of the shorn wethers sold 
at $12.50 and $13; yearlings, $13.50 and 
$14.50, and lambs, $15 and $16.50. 

No feeding sheep or yearlings went 
out, but there was a brisk demand for 
lambs, both for shearing and breeding 
purposes. Shearing lambs advanced 
$1 and $1.50 per cwt. during the month, 
much of the business being done at 
$16 and $18.50, the latter price equal- 
ing the record of October, 1917. Shorn 
feeding lambs sold at $14.24 and bred 
ewes at $12. So scarce were sheep that 
killers paid $13 and $13.50 for pregnant 
ewes, a questionable method of putting 
the country back into the sheep busi- 
ness. 

Lambs of the 1917 crop were taken 
in large numbers by breeders, country 
demand for this stock being respon- 
sible in no small measure for the ad- 
vance in killing stock. Prices went 
within 10 cents of the record, $17.50 
and $18.25 taking the bulk, with an 
$18.50 top. Several thousand ewe 
lambs went to New York for distribu- 
tion among farmers of that state. 

Weight got less discrimination than 
early in the season. Whenever scar- 
city develops, buyers are less finicky 
on this subject. Much of the run came 
from Colorado feed lots and _ being 
northern bred carried weight. As the 
month worked along beneficial in- 
fluence of removal of government con- 
sumption restrictions became evident. 

The following study in comparative 
average prices is of interest: 

Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Mar. 
1918 1918 1918 1917 1917 
Lambs ........ *$17.55 $16.60 $17.20 $16.45 $14.25 


Yearlings .* 15.25 14.65 14.15 13.25 13.50 
Sheep .......* 13.60 12.35 12.20 11.50 11.70 


*Records for the month. 


Average and top March prices for 
lambs for the years indicated: 


Top. Average. 


I Sietesniceairiebaelgee aan 19.50 $17.55 
er eo sities ee 14.25 
1916 Se stianncenss 11.10 
1915 ee, 9.55 
eh ERitnari cretion hmdontae 8.50 7.65 
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| 1] 5 Se Cee fee . Sas 8.60 
1912 8.25 7.30 
2) re sietitadsn 6.65 6.10 
a ee ee 10.60 9.40 
Lo | So ee ene es 8.30 7.65 
i) ee ee 8.35 7.20 
|) i es ee 8.15 755 
je nes ees 7.15 6.40 
2) | on eee een vee 7.85 7.05 
1904 . 6.15 5.30 


Weekly top and average on lambs for 
the first three months of the current 
year. 


Week Ending— Top. Average 


January 5th —W....$17.25 $16.85 
tTomaeny 12 18.00 17.35 
jJanaary 19... 16.0 17.40 
jaauery 0 ._... 17.75 17,00 
Paerany 2 17.85 17.25 
raanty ? 17.80 17.00 
February 16... 17.50 16.35 
February 23 —............... 16.75 16.00 
en? . 18.05 17.25 
I 18.50 17.60 
mark 2S A... 16.75 17.70 
March 30 ........ . 19.50 17.60 





A NEW SHEEP ORGANIZATION 





At a meeting of sheepmen of Brod- 
water county, Montana, held at Town- 
send, plans were perfected for a state- 
wide organization for the puropse of 
putting on a campaign for the extermi- 
nation of predatory animals, better- 
ment of sheep trails in forest reserves, 
more efficient methods of shearing and 
handling wool, increased production of 
lambs and a greater care of flocks with 
the view of incresing mutton and wool 
production. Governor Stewart ad- 
dressed the meeting. Jeff Doggett was 
elected president, and Will Ragen, 
secretary. 





MONTANA WOOL SOLD 





The National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company recently sold for H. 
G. Wells of Miles City, Montana, 60,- 
000 pounds of last year’s wool at a 
price which net Mr. Wells 67% cents. 
The wool is reported to have been one 
of the better Montana clips and had 
been graded before selling. 
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0 America’s Highest Priced Rambouillet in 1916. | 
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\ | We have the largest flock of Reg- i 
. istered Rambouillets in America. | LE be es 
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Sheep Land Bargains 


The location of Marinette County, Wisconsin, 

on Lake Michigan gives us alonger growing and 

pasture season. That's a big factor in sheep 

farming profits. You are entitled to a free copy 

of our “special sheep bulletin.’’ Write for it 
‘ap. 

SKIDMORE LAND CO., Dept. R., Marinette, Wis 








Big Sheep Ranch Sale 


We offer for sale an excellent 
sheep and cattle ranch in the state 
of Washington. It consists of 
45,000 acres of well equipped 
deeded land and 100,000 acres of 
leased land. 


COFFIN BROS., 
N. Yakima, Wash. 








Ranch Loans 


Our ten-year plan with liberal pre- 
payment privileges has proven highly 
satisfactory to borrowers. No loan 
too large if security ample. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


Wells-Dickey Company 


Great Falls, Mont. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Established 1878 











If you love your Country, 
Why not own some of it? 


Wr. H. Kershaw 


Dealer in farms and livestock, sheep 
range and cattle ranches, Specializing 
in State and Government lands. All 
kinds of papers and petitions made 
that you wish to handle through the 
Salt Lake Land Office. 


201-212 Ness Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 








CLOSED J 











OPEN 


If you prevent the loss of a.single steer, 
by tagging your stock with Perfect Ear 
ey Tags, you'll save the cost of all the tags 
you use. The Perfect Ear Tag is com- 
ion of all It is 
light in n weight—made of aluminum; non- 
corrosive; non-poisonous; readily 
tt: d with one ion; has liberal 
room for name and address of owner, 
number, etc. 


FOR CATTLE, SHEEP AND HOGS 


SALT LAKE at pane co. 








; to please send FREE Samples 
PERFECT EAR TAGS sed Pree fan . 
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COYOTES KILLED IN COLORADO 





Enclosed find a picture of the pelts 
taken in our coyote hunt and compris- 
ing our first shipment. There are 
about eighty-five hides in the picture; 
some eighty coyotes, four bobcats and 
a fox. The man is Mr. G. M. Trickel, 
the government field superintendent in 
charge of the work. 

These pelts were nearly all taken by 
poison. This is the method found most 
effective by the Biological Survey. 
Last year the Wool Grower conducted 
a campaign against predatory wild ani- 
mals in a series of articles by which 
we were much impressed, and this 
hunt is an outgrowth of that campaign. 
We appealed to the Biological Survey 
under whose direction the predatory 
wild animal nuisance is taken care of 
for the U. S. government, and they 
informed us if we would raise the 
necessary money, they would super- 
vise the work. Mr. L. B. Crawford 
of Denver, in charge of this branch of 
the work, came over and helped us or- 
ganize for the campaign which is now 
going on. 

We believe the pelts shown in the 
picture represent but a small part of 
the coyotes destroyed. Every day we 
are finding carcasses of dead coyotes 
we have not seen before. Some say 
we get but one out of every five ac- 


tually killed, while other hunters say 


one finds but one coyote out of every 
ten killed, and our experience seems to 
confirm the latter figure. Suffice it to 
say that sheepmen who gave reluctant- 
ly at first have come in since and vol- 
untarily offered to double their sub- 
scriptions. One flock owner reported 
twenty-two sheep killed in the two 
months preceding the beginning of the 
hunt. Since it began we have killed 
seven coyotes in the immediate vicin- 
ity of his sheep that we have found. 
Two months have gone and not a 
sheep has been killed since. 

Since the enclosed picture was taken 
we have accumulated quite an addi- 
tional shipment of hides. We expect 
to continue our campaign now that we 
have found out the method of combat- 
ing our great enemy, and we reccm- 
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mend this method to all sheepmen who 
are tired of feeding the coyotes on the 
best food obtainable. If any sheep- 
man is in doubt as to the amount of 
money he can afford to give towards 
such a fund, he can multiply his known 
losses by coyotes by the value of the 
sheep ,and if a few sheepmen in each 
community will get together and do 
this and place the money at the dis- 
posal of the Biological Survey, I think 
we can soon be able to solve the coy- 
ote problem. 
JAMES G. BROWN 
Secretary-Treasurer, Western Slope 
Wool Growers’ Association. 





LAMB COMES INTO ITS OWN 





All the live mutton market needed 
to get on its feet was relief from the 
artificial handicap of restricted con- 
sumption. Nearly a year of eat-less- 
meat agitation cost the breeders and 
feeders of the country an incalculable 
sum. Removal was belated but it 
saved the day for many feeders. Con- 
sumption of lamb promptly increased 
by leaps and bounds. At the begin- 
ning of March fat lambs were worth 
$17 per cwt., a price that meant cal- 
amity for the feeder. April found 
$19.50 a common price for lambs that 
lacked finish and a $21 sale at an early 
date was a certainty. 


Those in authority have learned that 
restriction of consumption is a doubt- 
ful remedy for scarcity as it automatic- 
ally checks production. Just to what 
extent the damage inflicted on the 
breeder last summer and on the feeder 
during the past winter was due to the 
eat-less-meat campaign, will never be 
determined, but it was the chief fac- 
tor of disaster. Had there been no in- 
tereference with the consumption of 
lamb and mutton both breeders and 
feeders would have been several mil- 


lion dollars in pocket. As it is, a val- 


uable lesson has been learned and am- 


ateur economists of the future will not 
attempt such monkeying with the buzz 
saw as interrupted the natural course 
of trade events during the past year. 
Replacing lamb on dining car bills of 
fare was a boon to the producers. New 
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England was not included in the orig- 
inal order, but that error was soon rec- 
tiied. With lamb consumption re- 
stored to normal volume in such popu- 
lation centers as New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, the trade 
came into its own. 

The March rise of $2 per cwt. was 
mainly due to removal of restriction, 
but supply shortage had not a little to 
do with it. By the end of February 
the visible dropped to small volume, 
outside of Colorado feed lots and an 
advance would have been inevitable. 
During the $15 and $15.50 period feed- 
ers’ losses were serious but when the 
$19 line was reached their turn came. 
Those who sold early were punished 
but the loss was widely spread and did 
not hurt anyone severely as up to the 
end of January farmer feeders furn- 
ished the bulk of supply. In the case 
of Colorado there had been apprehen- 
sion of a bad season, many being of 
the opinion that it was overdue as the 
three previous years had been ex- 
tremely profitable and the history of 
the business warranted prediction of a 
reversal of form. 

Since the tide turned optimism has 
asserted itself. Speculation as to the 
probable course of summer prices is 
idle. It is the concensus of market 
opinion that 1918 quotations will rule 
somewhat lower than last year. Feed- 
ers, who paid anywhere from $17 to 
$18.50 per cwt. in 1917 will not be dis- 
posed to go the same pace, but a good 
market is assured now that consump- 
tion restriction has been removed. 

There will undoubtedly be a shortage 
of beef, hog product will be needed for 
army and foreign use and both lamb 
and mutton will be standbys. This 
year owing to the elimination of spec- 
ulation the lamb breeder will get what 
is coming to him, the velvet on the 
crop.—J. E. P. 





NEW OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cheviot Sheep Society the follow- 
ing officers were elected: John A. 
Curry, president, Hartwick, N. Y.; Ed. 
A. Stanford, secretary and treasurer, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


To sow clover and grass seed screenings on the 

range, only 5c a pound. It means hundreds of 

dollars worth of the best kind of feed for you. 
Alfalfa Seed 16, 18 and 19c a pound 


VOGELER SEED CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


1023 Kearns Building Phone Wasatch 412 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


C. S. BURTON, President SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH C. S. TINGEY. Cashier 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Protits $335,000.00. 








NATIONAL | 
CITY BANK 


The National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 











CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 











THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0O., LESSEES. 
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WOOL SOLD AT $1.00 PER POUND 





The National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation has sold the American Red Cross 
1918 clip of wool at $1.00 per pound. 
The lucky purchasers were Crimmins 
and Peirce, the Boston firm of wool 
brokers with offices at Salt Lake City, 
and other Western points. This Red 
Cross clip was the earliest one shorn 
in the West in 1918 and this deal is 
the first made in the West this year. 
In many particulars this was a remark- 
able clip. It was shorn from the world’s 
highest priced sheep and from the 
sheep that has performed more real 
service to humanity than any other 
sheep. The Red Cross clip consisted of 
22 pounds of wool shorn from the 
Lincoln ram sold at the National Wool 
Growers Convention last January for 
$7,500.00 for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and then resold the next 





UnionWool Gompany 


Union Land & Cattle Company 


J. E. GOSLING, Agent 
314 Ness Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





DEALERS IN 


Wool, Sheep and Cattle 


BOSTON OFFICE - 10 HIGH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE—FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING 


RENO OFFICE—RENO NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
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day by Harry Lauder for $11,400.00 
for the benefit of wounded soldiers 
and sailors. At the close of the re- 
markable sale the Lincoln ram was 
again donated to the American Red 
Cross to be again sold for its benefit 
at the Salt Lake Ram Sale next Au- 
gust. At the close of the January sale 
the ram was placed in the care of Mr. 
A. G. Butterfield, Weiser, Idaho, who 
is to fit him to the “King’s taste” and 
return him to Salt Lake next August. 
In the fitting process it was necessary 
to shear this ram about February lst 
and he produced 22 pounds of very 
beautiful Lincoln wool. 

This is rather a remarkable ram and 
quite a good one. He was purchased in 
Lincolnshire, England, in 1916 by F. W. 
Harding, Waukesha, Wisconsin, and 
then sold to A. W. Arnold, Gailsville, 
Wisconsin. He showed him at the 
Chicago International in 1916 when he 
was made Grand Champion. Arnold 
later sold him to J. R. Allen of Draper, 
Utah, who showed him at the Utah 
State Fair in 1917. Allen then sold 
him to Dell Pratt, Moneta, Wyoming, 
who presented him to the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, who in 
turn donated him to the National Wool 
Growers Association with the results 
as outlined above. 


This first wool sale of 1918 is not to 
be taken by wool growers as the value 
of this coming clip. There is consid- 
erable patriotism involved in _ this 
transaction. We had intended to send 
a small sample of this fleece to every 
man who had contributed to the sale 
but on looking the fleece over we felt 
that it would render better service if it 
was sold and the money turned into 
our Red Cross blanket fund. On the 
basis of the last blankets purchased, 
this fleece will buy four blankets for 
the Red Cross. 





ESTABLISHED 1863 


J. Bateman & Co. 


s to Just 





Consignments Solicited 





Wool Commission Merchants 


122 South Front Street, Philadelphia 


Bat & Co. 


Liberal Cash Advances 
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THE OMAHA MARKET 





The market for lambs has scored a 
most remarkable advance during the 
past thirty days, and prices today are 
as high as they have ever been in the 
history of the trade, and fully $3 higher 
than one month ago. The advance on 
aged stock has been almost as great 
as in the case of lambs, and the change 
from the depressed and demoralized 
trade of the first of March to the ex- 
cited and buoyant market of the past 
few days has been little short of mar- 
velous. Traders attribute the advance 
partly to the unquestioned shortage in 
the supply of fat stock in the country, 
but largely to the rational action of the 
Food Administration in removing the 
ban on mutton and lamb permanently, 
and on all other classes of meat tem- 
porarily. 

Local receipts during March were 
of fair proportions, 229,000 head, or 
15,000 more than a year ago. For the 
three months receipts amounted to 
638,000 head, which falls 96,000 short 
ot arrivals for the corresponding three 
months of 1917. In the main sheep 
and lamb feeders have had a very un- 
profitable season, and even now with 
fat stock selling in present high 
notches there are few who are able to 
show a respectable balance on the 
right side of the ledger. High cost of 
feed and feeders was largely respon- 
sible for the unprofitable season, but 
now that the market has once more 
struck a fast gait the country seems to 
be as anxious to take on these feeding 
and shearing sheep as ever, and prices 
are, to say the least, very high. 

Good to choice light lambs sold to- 
day at $19@20.35, heavy lambs at $18 
@19. Wethers are quoted at $13.50@ 
16, and ewes at $13@15.50. Not a 
great deal of shorn stock is coming, 
but good to choice shorn lambs are 
selling around $16@16.60, and spring 
lambs as high as $26. Some very choice 
shearer-feeder lambs sold to the coun- 
try today at $19.35@19.50 and demand 
is very keen for this class of stock. 





Please do not forget your $5.00 dues 
for 1918. 
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DEMAND FOR SHORN LAMBS 





Owing to wool scarcity it was not 
expected that shorn lambs would sell 
to advantage this season, but the re- 
verse has happened. During March, 
good to choice shorn lambs sold at 
$16.40 and $16.65 or relatively higher 
than wooled grades. Shorn yearlings 
at $14.50 and $13.00 and wethers at 
$13.50 and $14.00 looked out of line 
with shorn lambs and owing to scarc- 
ity of mature muttons were higher 
than wooled stock. Shorn ewes sold 
at $12.50 and $13.50. The sharpest 
advance during March was on shorn 
grades. Shearing at the big feeding 
stations was 25 per cent lighter than 
last year, speculators being afraid of 
the game. Those who had the courage 
of their convictions cleaned up small 
fortunes. 5. BF 





EARLY IDAHO LAMBS 





Concerning the sheep industry of 
this locality, we have had an un- 
usually mild winter and most flocks 
have come through in good shape, The 
lambing is about over. All men that 
I have talked with report better than 
a hundred per cent increase. The 
weather seemed to be just right at 
docking time. 

A few men have sheared and two or 
three bands of about fifteen hundred 
each have started for the hills. All 
sheepmen report plenty of hay as they 
bought heavily last fall in order to be 
prepared for a winter like the one of 
1916-17. A few are selling some hay 
to dairymen around Buhl. Thousands 
of lambs have been fed near here and 
now some of these are being marketed, 
about one hundred and thirty cars hav- 
ing been shipped in the last few days. 

So far there has been no wool sold 
here and at this time have only heard 
of one buyer on the west end of the 
tract. It might be of interest to note 
that today in Buhl at a community Red 
Cross sale of lamb raised by hand and 
donated by a ten-years-old boy brought 
seventy-five dollars. 

J. H. HUNT, Idaho. 
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FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Established 1848 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Domestic Wools of All Descriptions Sold on Commission 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 


612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subjeet to shippers consent. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 














WOOL SHEEP PELTS WOOL 


Your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS are MORE VALUABLE to you when you let US sell them 
direct to the Manufacturers and Wool Pulleries for you on commission, for you get the 
FULL VALUE of them. You KNOW what you have to Pay us and we know what we are to 
Receive for our SERVICES. There is no speculative margin. You get the MAR I 
we get our commission. Your I, and SHEEP PELTS are sold on the open market like 
your live stock and you have found the commission way the BEST in that, Y NOT in sell- 
ing your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS? Ship your wool and sheep pelts now to us and let your 
vores sae = services speak for themselves. Shipping tags furnished free. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Cc. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION COMPANY 
(The Only Strictly Commission House in Kansas City) 
16th and Liberty Sts., 1% blocks east of the Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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REPORT OF SHEEP TRADE 
AT ST. JOSEPH FOR 
MONTH OF MARCH 





Receipts of sheep and lambs at St. 
Joseph for the month of March show 
an increase over the corresponding 
month of one year ago and we believe 
the only market on the Missouri River 
showing any great increase. 

From a selling standpoint, the month 


e 
‘Thinker 


The buyer of a Valve- 
inm-Head Buick Six is 
NOT a faddist. He is a 
thinker. He can NOT be 
“stampeded.” 


Men who will possess 
the upward of 66,000 
Valve - in - Head Sixes 
lomg before the end of 
the 1917 season will 
have thought Six and 
Valve - in - Head months 
before they beeome 
owners. Their act of 
purchase is an outward 
manifestation of a con- 
viction, A cenviction 
based upon the two most 
vital of motor car es- 
sentials, POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS. Beth 
are flexibility—efficiency 
—economy. Both are 
tried, tested and proven. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION. WE'LL BE DE- 
LIGHTED TO TAKE 
YoU FOR A “BUICK” 
RIDE—ANY TIME, 


RANDALL - DODD 
AUTO CO. 


AuteRow Salt Lake Was. 4560 
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has been a very satisfactory one— 
prices have gradually advanced until 
closing values on lambs are fully $1.75 
to $2.50 per cwt. higher than the close 
of February trade, with aged sheep 
values around $2.50 to $3.00 higher 
than last month. 

The bulk of our receipts have con- 
sisted almost entirely of Colorado and 
Nebraska feedlot stuff. Trading has 
been on a very satisfactory basis all 
the way through and the splendid ad- 
vance noted has helped cut down the 
losses of feeders considerable. The 
Food Commission allowing lamb and 
mutton to be used on meatless days, 
the past few weeks, undoubtedly has 
helped the situation considerable; 
other influences also have had their ef- 
fect—the selling of ewe lambs to go 
to the country has cut the available 
supply; the strong undertone to the 
wool trade has also helped wonderfully. 

The first two days of April market, 
the advance noted has been sensa- 
tional—prime fat lambs show a good 
$1.00 advance today’s market. 
Prime Colorado lambs sold here from 
$19.60 to $19.95 and choice lightweights 
would undoubtedly have reached $20. 
Values are such that we think it use- 
less to predict future markets but we 
hope in our next letter we may report 
to you even higher sales than we have 
had here today. 


on 


H. B. BLACK. 





HEAVY LAMBS FARING BETTER 





Growing scarcity has given the big 
lamb better market standing although 
killers still balk at sheep weighing 
over 100 pounds. During March 95- 
pound lambs did the market-topping 
stunt. Such discrimination against 
weight as the trade has witnessed dur- 
ing the past winter is senseless and a 
campaign to educate the public to the 
economical value of such product 
would appear timely. As light cattle 


* and hogs are also earning premiums 


the lamb feeder has less cause for com- 
plaint than would be the case other- 
wise and in any case he has the dis- 
tinct advantage of a big gain. 


J. E. P. 
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STILL DRY IN TEXAS 





We are still suffering from a very 
severe drouth here, but by heavy feed. 
ing and hauling water, etc., we are tak- 
ing sheep through in good shape g0 
far. 

We are hoping and expecting good 
prices for wool and sheep and other 
stock, and will need them to pay for 
heavy feed bills during this drouth. 

W. C. GAY, Texas. 
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HE success of the Marmon 

34 makes one of the most 
interesting chapters in the his- 
tory of motor car development. 
It was in 1914 that Marmon 
engineers conceived the idea of 
reducing the weight by scien- 
tific construction and the care- 
And in 


a realiza- 


ful selection of metals. 
1916 this idea was 
tion. Today thousands of these 
cars are in the hands of own- 
ers, proving by critical every- 
tests, the claims of the 
The Marmon 34 that 


is sold now and that which will 


day 


makers. 


be sold next year is the same 
Marmon 34 that was conceived 
in 1914, with the addition of a 
few mechanical refinements 
contributing to its comfort and 


usefulness. 


The W. K. Lovering Go, 


400-406 South State Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


 CRIMMINS & PEIRCE Co. 


Wool and Mohair 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SALT LAKE OFFICE: 
701 McIntyre Building, Telephone Wasatch 1308 


CLINTON C. BROWN, Agent 
J. W. SUMMERHAYS & SONS CO., Agents 











PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 












































Lincolns Lincolns 
Romneys Romneys 
Cotswolds Cotswolds 





English Canadian American 
RAMS and EWES 


J.H. PATRICK & SONS, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
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SHROPSHIRE RAM NETS 
$1,000 FOR RED CROSS 





Albuquerque, N. M.—What is prob- 
ably one of the most expensive Shrop- 
shire rams in the country changed 





**We buy and sell everything” 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 








Cotton Seed Cake 
Corn, Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, Hay 
Rock Salt 


Garlots Only. — Prompt Service. 


C. A. Smurthwaite Grain Co. 


516 Vermont Bidg., 
(Opposite Tabernacle Gates) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








COTTON SEED CAKE, MEAL 
AND CORN 


Direct representatives of the mills of 
Texas, Oklahoma and California in 
the sale of nut size, pea size and meal. 
Only small amount of caKe remaining 
unsold and to those who can find 
storage space, we strongly urge buy- 
ing now, avoiding freight delays in 
fall, also higher prices. 
us for delivered prices. 
COLLINS BROKERAGE CO. 
(Licensed Brokers.) 
202 Ness Bidg. Salt Lake, Utah. 
Across from Cullen Hotel. 


Write or wire 














BETTER ORDER NOW-—CARS ARE GOING TO BE SCARCE 
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owners five times today and netted the 
Albuquerque Red Cross over a thous- 
and dollars. The ram was first do- 
nated to the Red Cross by Eduardo M. 
Otero to be raffled to the members of 
the New Mexico Wool Growers as- 
sembled here in their annual conven- 
tion. The winner of the raffle was H. 
A. Jastro, president of the National 
Livestock Association. Mr. Jastro 
promptly donated the ram back to the 
Red Cross, who then placed him at 
auction. He went under the hammer 
at $200 to David Farr and Edward Sar- 
gent, who again promptly turned him 
back to the Red Cross. The Bond- 
Connell Sheep Company repeated the 
performance at the same figure. Harry 
Kelly, who was high bidder in the third 
auction, donated the ram to the New 
Mexico Agricultural College, where he 
will be the founder of a new flock of 
blooded Shropshire sheep, to be used 
in improving the great range herds of 
New Mexico. The final net proceeds 
to the Albuquerque Red Cross was 
$1040 in cash. 





KENTUCKY PASSES LAW 
TO PROTECT SHEEP 





During the meeting of the Sheep 
Breeders of the State last January, a 
few of the legislators representing the 
mountain sections, expressed the 
opinion that it was absolutely of no 
avail trying to introduce any law to 





COTTON SEED CAKE—CORN 
HAY—STOCK SALT—SUNRIPE STOCK FOOD 
BROWN BROKERAGE COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH 








AT YOUR SERVICE 





45% Protein and Fat. 


No. 302 Kearns Bidg., Salt Lake City. 





DEALERS IN CAR LOTS 


Globe A-1 Brand Cottonseed Meal, Cottonseed 
Pea and Nut Cake 


Prompt shipment from Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Timothy, Alfalfa, Rock Salt. 


GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CoO. 


Also Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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protect sheep in this State. They main- 
tained that there were too many who 
were lovers of the “cur dog” in the leg- 
islature. This, by no means, discour- 
aged the breeders of the State, except 
that it was a warning for them to fight 
harder and steadier until the law was 
passed. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture is 
charged with the general enforcement 
of this law. The law provides for fif- 
teen dollars for each head of grade 
sheep and twenty-five for a registered 
sheep killed by dogs. Every male dog 
is licensed two dollars and every fe- 
male, four dollars. 

Kentucky has been experiencing a 
decrease of over fifteen per cent in her 
number of sheep within the last eight 
years. Already we have inquiries from 
farmers of the state regarding places 
where they may purchase sheep to go 
into the business again. Pennsylvania 
has increased thirty per cent since a 
year go when she passed a law to pro- 
tect the sheep industry. Kentucky is 
undoubtedly going to do better than 
that KENTUCKY EX. STATION. 





EWE LAMBS BEING SORTED 
OUT AT MARKETS 





Washington. — Comparatively few 
ewe lambs are coming out to market 
these days and of those arriving at cen- 
tralized live stock markets, it is esti- 
mated from 75 to 80 per cent of those 
suitable for breeding are being sorted 
out and sent back to the country for 
that puropse according to information 
reaching the Bureau of Markets 
through its representatives located at 
several markets. A tendency has been 
noted also on the part of feeders in 
some of the Western sheep feeding dis- 
tricts to sort out a large percentage of 
the ewe lambs from their herds and re- 
tain them for breeding purposes. In- 
formation bearing on this subject is 
given below by markets: 

Chicago—Only a comparatively small 
percentage of the lambs coming to this 
market are ewe lambs and practically 
all or at least 80 per cent of those suit- 
able for breeding purposes including 
in the Western consignments are 
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sorted out and sold to the country as 
breeders. It is stated that range men 
are holding back practically all of their 
lambs. Only recently it is said one 
rangeman placed an order at Omaha 
for 3,000 ewe lambs to go to Wyoming. 
The ewe lambs sorted out here are sell- 
ing at a premium of fifty to seventy- 
five cents per cwt. over wether lambs. 
As an illustration there may be cited 
a recent shipment of lambs to this mar- 
ket. The wether lambs which aver- 
aged 89 pounds sold for $16.75 per cwt. 
and 500 ewe lambs in the consignment 
that averaged 85 pounds brought $17.25 
to $17.50, 


Fort Worth—Under date of March 
22 the Fort Worth representative wired 
the following: “Both demand and 
prices for breeding ewes have improved 
at this market recently. A number of 
decks have sold during the past week 
at prices ranging from $25 to $30 a 
head with odd lots selling as high as 
$35, which is practically twice what 
the same kind of stock would have 
brought at this time a year ago. The 
number of sheep in the territory tribu- 
tary to this market was greatly de- 
pleted last summer and fall owing to 
the dry weather but on account of the 
high prices of wool and lambs many 
men are eager to get back into the 
sheep raising business. The supply of 
breeding ewes is exceedingly limited, 
however, and the ewes which brought 
the high prices during last week were 
mostly domestic sheep and nearly pure 
breds. Range ewes are scarce and be- 
ing obtainable at prices ranging from 
$15 to $20. 


Kansas City—It is estimated that 
about 75 per cent of the ewe lambs 
coming to this market are going back 
to the country farmers. paying a pre- 
mium of about fifty cents per cwt. for 
stock suitable for breeding purposes. 
Owing to the fact that a large number 
of ewe lambs were cut out of the flocks 
on ranges and in feed lots last fall it 
is estimated that only about 15 per cent 
of the lambs arriving are ewes. A large 
number of these lambs are going to 
Missouri farms and the movement is 
heavier than in former years. Purchas- 
ing of ewe lambs is due to the desire on 
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WOOLGROWERS ATTENTION 


Are you satisfied with your present banking connections? 
IF NOT---begin the New Year doing business with 


The National Bank of the Republic 


Capital $ 300,000.00 
iui and Undivided Profits 358,487.63 
Deposits . . 6,265,191.60 








W. W. CHADWICK 


CATTLE SHEEP 
310 Dooly Building 


SALT LAKE CITY 


RANCHES 


Phone Wasatch {229 








Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 


LIVE STOCK LOANS 


Telephone Was. 6554 1025 Kearns Bidg. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 
Application blanks will be sent upon request. 





OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
M. K. Parsons, President F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President R.T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer 
W. S. McCornick Thomas Austin S. A. Whitney J. Y. Rich 
J. B. Kerr, Manager F. K. Butler, Assisstant Secretary 











EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


{ dational (Pool Ejrower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 


















Strychnine 


Sulphate or Alkaloid 
Write for Prices 


3 grain Strychnine, double pink cap- 
sules, same as furnished U. S. Biolog- 
ical Survey, $1.50 per 100: $12.50 per 

000. 







HERBERT F. DUGAN 


1170 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 





Salt Lake City.Utah 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 


sensible prices” 














WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho. 








BEST BUYERS*“SELLERS o carrie 


HOGSansHEEP STOCK YARDS-OMAHA 
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the part of the farmers to make a start 
in the sheep business and to the scar- 
city of old breeding ewes, except 
broken mouth ewes on the market. 

Omaha—Some ewe lambs are being 
sent back to the country from here, but 
a recent advance in prices paid by 
packers tended to check this move- 
ment. A premium of at least twenty- 
five cents per cwt. is desired from 
country buyers in order to offset the 
extra expense and shrinkage involved 
in sorting ewe lambs and frequently it 
takes « premium of fifty cents to buy 
the stock. Country buyers in the im- 
mediate vicinity of this market and 
east of here prefer lighter weight black 
face ewes of good shearing qualities 
although white faces are favorites with 
buyers in range sections. The per- 
centage of ewe lambs being sorted out 
varies according to market conditions 
and the class of stock arriving, but 
counting those sorted here and at orig- 
inal loading points the percentage be- 
ing returned to the country is esti- 
mated as approximately 25 per cent of 
the stock disposed of by original own- 
ers. 





Many sheepmen have already writ- 


ten us that they were coming to the 
Salt Lake Ram Sale. 








The Great Home Comfort 


CAMP WAGON 


More Room, More Convenient 
and More Durable Than Any 
Other Camp on the Market. 


Mannfactured and Sold by 


SIDNEY-STEVENS IMPLEMENT CO. 


OGDEN, UTAH 
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CANADIAN PUREBRED SHEEP 





We have bought eleven of the best 
rams from what we consider the best 
Lincoln flock in England for the Salt 
Lake Ram Sale, and have also im- 
ported three of the best Cotswold 
rams we could buy. Our Lincoln rams 
belong to the class that has been sell- 
ing in South America for big money. 
We will also have an importation of 
Lincoln ewes in August and we will 
have some very high class stuff for the 
Salt Lake sale. 

It might be of interest to you to 
know what the sheepmen of Canada 
are doing this year regarding the 
marketing of their wool. An em- 
bargo against Canadian wool has been 
strongly pushed from certain sources. 
This has brought the sheep raisers 
from every province in Canada to- 
gether. In February at Toronto they 
formed a national association known 
as the Canadian Co-operative Wool 
Growers, Ltd. It comprises an amal- 
gamation of every co-operative wool- 
selling association from Prince Edward 
Island to British Columbia. The na- 
tional company will fight for the rights 
of every sheep raiser in Canada, and it 
will act as the selling medium or 
agency of every association in Canada. 
It will have expert salesmen in the 
United States as well as Canada. 

This national organization has the 
support of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, both dominion and provincial. 
The business manager is Mr. Arkell of 
the Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture. Through the Canadian Co-oper- 
ative Wool Growers, Ltd. the grower 
will receive 75 per cent of the appraised 
value of his wool as soon as it is re- 
ceived by his provincial association and 
the balance when his wool is sold. I 
think this organization is the best 
thing that has ever happened to the 
sheepmen of the Dominion. 

ERNEST ROBSON, Canada. 





Many wool growers have ceased to 
pay their $5.00 dues and are just pay- 
ing $1.00 subscription to the National 
Wool Grower. We do not believe this 
is quite right for the association is do- 
ing far more than $5.00 worth for each 
sheepman. 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


AN D LEE TRAILERS 


























Are Built To Stand Excessive Strain and Sudden Emergencies 
Buy What You Can Bank On When You’re Fifty Miles From a Telephone. 
Made Up to the Mark, Not Down to the Market. 


1%, TO 6 TONS CAPACITY 


H. W. MOORE & COMPANY 


Distributors For Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah and Idaho 
141-3 Pierpont Avenue 1751-61 Wazee Street 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH DENVER, COLORADO 
Ask For Name of Nearest Dealer 






























































“TH “THE ONLY PAINT THAT, SCOURED PERFECTLY: } 
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The Practical Brand For Sheep 


SCOURS OUT— 
Cheaper and better than home made mixtures 
Used by more sheepmen than! any other brand 


Red—Black—Blue—Green 





Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES 


BILLINGS SALT LAKE CITY ALBUQUERQUE 
W. H. Sparr Chas. F. Wiggs James Stagg 
Stapleton Building 224 So. West Temple Street Metropolitan Building 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


The Dependable Dip 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 


and other parasites 
For the tréatment of Sheep Scab, 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. 
Helps the rapid healing of Shear 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. 
A Dip That Does the Work 
Without Injury 
To the Animal or Fleece. 
No burning of the Fibres 
No Staining, No Poisoning 
No Sickening 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. 


EASY TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


Equally Good for ‘All Livestock 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. 
A SANITARY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOG CHOLERA 

and other contagious diseases. 
Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2% 
per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will 


kill Virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


Write for free descriptive booklets on the 
care of Sheep and all livestock. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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THE IDAHO PRIORITY LAW 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States recently upheld the Idaho 
statute preventing sheep from using 
range previously and continuously used 
by cattle. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis delivered the 
opinion of the Court as follows: 


For more than forty years the rais- 
ing of cattle and sheep have been im- 
portant industries in Idaho. The stock 
feeds in part by grazing on the public 
domain of the United States. This is 
done with the Government’s acquies- 
cence, without the payment of compen- 
sation, and without federal regulation. 
Buford v. Houtz, 133 U. S. 320, 326. 
Experience has demonstrated, says the 
State court, that in arid and semi-arid 
regions cattle will not graze, nor can 
they thrive, on ranges where sheep are 
allowed to graze extensively; that the 
encroachment of sheep upon ranges 
previously occupied by cattle results in 
driving out the cattle and destroying 
or greatly impairing the industry; and 
that this conflict of interests led to 
frequent and serious breaches of the 
peace and the loss of many lives. Effi- 
cient policing of the ranges is impos- 
sible; for the State is sparsely settled 
and the public domain is extensive, 
comprising still more than one-fourth 
of the land surface. To avert clashes 
between sheep herdsmen and the far- 
mers who customarily allowed their 
few cattle to graze on the public do- 
main near their dwellings, the Terri- 
torial legislature passed in 1875 the so- 
called “Two Mile Limit Law.” It-was 
enacted first as a local statute applica- 
ble to three counties, but was extended 
in 1879 and again in 1883 to additional 
counties, and was made a general law 
in 1887. After the admission of Idaho 
to the Union, the statute was re- 
enacted and its validity sustained by 
this court in Bacon v. Walker, 204 U. 
S. 311. To avert clashes between the 
sheep herdsmen and the cattle rang- 
ers, further legislation was found 
necessary; and in 1883 the law (now 
section 6872 of the Revised Codes), 
was enacted which prohibits any per- 
son having charge of sheep from allow- 
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ing them to graze on a range pre- 
viously occupied by cattle. For vio- 
lating this statute the plaintiff in error, 
a sheep herdsman, was convicted in 
the local police court and sentenced to 
pay a fine. The judgment was affirmed 
by an intermediate appellate court and 
also by the Supreme Court of Idaho 
(27 Idaho 797). On writ of error to 
this court the validity of the statute is 
assailed on the ground that the statute 
is inconsistent both with the Four- 
teenth Amendment and with the Act of 
Congress of February 25, 1885, c. 149, 
23 Stat. 321, entitled, “An Act to pre- 
vent unlawful occupancy of the public 
lands.” 


First: It is urged that the statute 
denies rights guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, namely: Priv- 
ileges of citizens of the United States, 
in so far as it prohibits the use of the 
public lands by sheep owners; and 
equal protection of the laws, in that 
it gives to cattle owners a preference 
over sheep owners. These contentions 
are, in substance, the same as those 
made in respect to the “Two Mile 
Limit Law,” in Bacon v. Walker, su- 
pra; and the answer made there is ap- 
plicable here. The police power of the 
State extends over the federal public 
domain, at least when there is no leg- 
islation by Congress on the subject. 
We cannot say that the measure adopt- 


-ed by the State is unreasonable or arbi- 


trary. It was found that conflicts be- 
tween cattle rangers and sheep herders 
on the public domain could be recon- 
ciled only by segregation. In nation] 
forests, where the use of land is regu- 
lated by the Federal Government, the 
plan of segregation is widely adopted. 
And it is not an arbitrary discrimina- 
tion to give preference to cattle own- 
ers in prior occupancy without provid- 
ing for a like preference to sheep own- 
ers in prior occupancy. For experience 
shows that sheep do not require pro- 
tection against encroachment by cattle, 
and that cattle rangers are not likely 
to encroach upon ranges previously oc- 
cupied by sheep herders. The pro- 
priety of treating sheep differently 
than cattle has been generally recog- 
nized. That the interest of the sheep 
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owners of Idaho received due consid- 
eration is indicated by the fact that 
in 1902 they opposed the abolition by 
the Government of the free ranges. 

Second: It is also urged that the 
Idaho statute, being a criminal one, 
is so indefinite in its terms as to violate 
the guarantee by the Fourteenth 
Amendment of due process of law, 
since it fails to provide for the ascer- 
tainment of the boundaries of a “range” 
or for determining what length of time 
is necessary to constitute a prior oc- 
cupation a “usual” one within the 
meaning of the Act. Men familiar 
with range conditions and desirous of 
observing the law will have little dif- 
ficulty in determining what is prohib- 
ited by it. Similar expressions are 
common in the criminal statutes of 
other States. This statute presents no 
greater uncertainty or difficulty, in ap- 
plication to necessarily varying facts, 
than has been repeatedly sanctioned by 
this court. Nash v. United States, 229 
U. S. 373, 377; Miller v. Strahl, 239 
U.S. 426, 434. Furthermore, any dan- 
ger to sheepmen which might other- 
wise arise from indefiniteness, is re- 
moved by Sec. 6314 of Revised Codes, 
which provides that: “In every crime 
or public offence there must exist a 
union, or joint operation, of act and 
intent, or criminal negligence.” 

Third: It is further contended that 
the statute is in direct conflict with the 
Act of Congress of February 25, 1885. 
That statute which was designed to 
prevent the illegal fencing of public 
lands, contains at the close of Section 1 
the following clause with which the 
Idaho statute is said to conflict: 

“And the assertion of a right to the 
exclusive use and occupancy of any 
part of the public lands of the United 
States in any State or any of the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, without 
claim, color of title, or asserted right 
as above specified as to inclosures, is 
likewise declared unlawful, and hereby 
prohibited.” 


An examination of the federal act 
in its entirety makes it clear that what 
the clause quoted from Section 1 
sought to prohibit was merely the as- 
sertion of an exclusive right to use or 
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Nash Trucks Shorten 


Your Time to Town 


Let Nash trucks haul your weel.te tutes 
and bring back your loads of feed and 
general supplies. 


Because they carry much bigger loads than 
the team and wagon, you don’t have to go 
so frequently, thus saving yourself many 
valuable hours for the work at home. 


Because they travel much faster, when you 
do go, you can leave home later and get 
back earlier. Measured by time, they more 
than cut the trip in half. 


The Nash two-ton capacity rear driven 
truck is unusually suited tothe woolrancher’s 
hauling. 


Powerful and dependable in the hardest 
service, it is equipped with an automatic 
locking differential which makes it especially 
reliable for long range work. It gets through 
where other trucks not equipped with this 
important feature cannot go. 


It is built to last over a period of years and 
to give you thousands of miles of efficient 
and economical hauling service. 

Ask a Nash transportation expert to explain 
more in detail how it will save you money. 


One Ton Chassis, $1495. TwoTon Chassis, $1875 
New Quad Chassis, $3250 


Prices f. o. b. Kenosha 


NASH MOTORS CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


PACIFIC -NASH MOTOR CO. 


37-39 West 4th South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 




















NABH Moro 


VAWE CARG AT VOLUME PRICES 
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American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. Share of Stock $5.00. 
No annual dues. 5600 stockholders, 


proving the popularity of a breed that 
advertises itself. Won Sweepstakes 
on carlot at 1917 International Exposi- 
tion. 


H. M. Brown President 
J. M. Wade, Sec’y, Lafayette, Indiana 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheer on record. 
President—F. S. KING, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information re- 


garding this great wool and mutton breed 
of sheep. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Pres. 
Pocatello, Idaho 


BERT SMITH, Sec’y. 
Charlotte, Mich, 








CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep in the world has In it the capac 
ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 
nee Huyler, Gladstone, . 
Secretary—E. 

burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for Information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 


Chidester, Mechanice 











When writing to adver- 
tisers please mention the 
National Wool Grower. 
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occupation by force or intimidation or 
by what would be equivalent in effect 
to an enclosure. That this was the in- 
tent of Congress is confirmed by the 
history of the act. The reports of the 
Secretary of the Interior upon whose 
recommendation the act was intro- 
duced, the reports of the committees 
of Congress, and the debates thereon 
indicate that this alone was the evil 
sought to be remedied, and to such 
action only does its prohibition appear 
to have been applied in practice. Al- 
though Idaho had, by statute, excluded 
sheep from portions of the public do- 
main since 1875—no reference to the 
fact has been found in the discussion 
which preceded and followed the enact- 
ment of the federal law, nor does any 
reference seem to have been made to 
the legislation of other States which 
likewise excluded sheep, under certain 
circumstances, from parts of the public 
domain. And no case has been found 
in which it was even urged that these 
state statutes were in conflict with this 
act of Congress. 


The Idaho statute makes no attempt 
to grant a right to use public lands. 
McGinnis v. Friedman, 2 Idaho 393. 
The State, acting in the exercise of its 
police power, merely excludes sheep 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 


Hampshires are the most popular sheep 
im the United States. They are the 
most practical farmers’ sheep in ex- 
istence. Hampshires sold for the high- 
est average price at the National Wool 
Growers auction sale in September, 
1916. The highest priced sheep sold at 
the 1917 sale was a Hampshire. 
The sheep that won the first prize 
on carload wether lambs at 1916 Inter- 
national. This car wether lambs won 
Grand Championship over all breeds 
and all ages. The sheep that always 
pleases; always makes money; always 
wins. The best mutton sheep in the 
world... Write the Secretary for infor- 
mation. 


Robert Blastock, President, Donerail, Ky. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 36 Wood- 
land Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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from certain ranges under certain cir- 
cumstances. Like the forcible entry 
and detainer act of Washington which 
was held in Denee v. Ridpath (decided 
March 4, 1918) not to conflict with 
the homestead laws, the Idaho statute 
was enacted primarily to prevent 
breaches of the peace. The incidental 
protection which it thereby affords to 
cattle owners does not purport to se- 
cure to any of them, or to cattle own- 
ers collectively, “the exclusive use and 
occupancy of any part of the public 
lands.” For every range from which 
sheep are excluded remains open not 
only to all cattle, but also to horses, of 
which there are many in Idaho. This ex- 
clusion of sheep owners under certain 
circumstances does not interfere with 
any rights of a citizen of the United 
States. Congress has not conferred up- 
on citizens the right to graze stock upon 
the public lands. The Government has 
merely suffered the lands to be so used. 
Buford v. Houtz, supra. It is because 
the citizen possesses no such right, that 
it was held by this court that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture might, in the 
exercise of his general power to regu- 
late forest reserves, exclude sheep and 
cattle therefrom. United States v. 
Grimaud, 220 U. S. 506; Light v. 
United States, 220 U. S. 523. 

All the objections urged against the 
validity of the statute are unsound. 
The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Idaho is affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Van Devanter and Mr. 
Justice McReynolds dissent. 





WOOL IN IDAHO 





We are a little anxious to know 
what we are going to get for wool. 
The ranchers or farmers of the Boise 
Valley have organized an association 
called the Boise Valley Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Association. Our object is to pool 
our wool in one or two warehouses and 
sell it as a whole. We have already 
pledged a little over one hundred 
thousand pounds and think we can 
make it one hundred twenty-five or one 
hundred fifty thousand pounds. Our 
object also is to improve our breeds of 
sheep and do business in a more scien- 
tific way. S. L. KENNEDY, Idaho. 
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